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INTRODUCTION 


This compilation of extracts from the speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson as published from time to time in 
the daily press epitomizes in classified form some of 
the best examples of wit, wisdom, and eloquence of 
the present-day leader of American Democracy. 

It contains the pith and essence of the opinions he 
has voiced upon public questions and issues, upon 
political principles and policies, and also upon a 
variety of subjects which reveal, perhaps, more clearly 
and effectively than could any other form of presen- 
tation the greatness of his intellect, the nobility of his 
mind and character, his exalted patriotic vision, and 
his broad human sympathy. 

To these have been added under the caption of 
Masterpieces of Eloquence four selections which take 
first rank as examples of American eloquence. 

In these extracts the reader may observe the de- 
velopment of Mr. Wilson as a public man. While 
they show that he has been tenaciously consistent in 
fundamentals, they also show that he has been pro- 
gressively consistent in his frequently announced pol- 
icy to adapt his thought and effort to changing and 
to new conditions. 

With a mind trained in the science of politics and 
government, with the vision of a statesman and the 
experience gained in high executive positions, and by 
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contact with men and events, he has had the imagi- 
nation to conceive ideals, the basic knowledge and 
grasp of governmental affairs to interpret and apply 
them, and the practical wisdom to make them work- 
able and serviceable. 

The record of his public utterances is one continu- 
ous plea for exalted Americanism, for honesty and 
justice and unselfishness in politics and government. 

The record of his public career is one of continuous 
notable achievement. 

By his epigrammatic style and pure diction he 
has elevated the manners of political expression to 
literature. 

By faithfulness to ideals and devotion to public 
duty he has elevated political thought and action to 
the highest plane they have occupied in the history of 
America, based upon the ideal principles of Humanity 
—and the Service of Mankind. 


RICHARD LINTHICUM. 
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America 


nation; it was the creation of a great free 

Republic based upon traditions of personal 
liberty which theretofore had been confined to a single 
little island but which it was purposed should spread 
to all mankind. And the singular fascination of 
American history is that it has been a process of 
constant recreation, of making over again in each 
generation the thing which was conceived at first. 
You know how peculiarly necessary that has been in 
our case, because America has not grown by the mere 
multiplication of the original stock 10 D. A. Re 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


America First. 


Our atmosphere is not yet charged with those dis- 
turbing elements (the European War) which must be 
felt and must permeate every nation of Europe. 
Therefore, is it not likely that the nations of the world 
will some day turn to us for the cooler assessment of 
the elements engaged? I am not thinking so pre 
posterous a thought as that we should sit in judgment 
upon them—no nation is fit to sit in judgment upon 
any other nation—but that we shall some day have 
to assist in reconstructing the processes of peace. 
3 


T= American Revolution was the birth of a 
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Our resources are untouched; we are more and more 
becoming, by the force of circumstances, the mediating 
nation of the world in respect of its finance. We must 
make up our minds what are the best things to do 
and what are the best ways to do them. We must 
put our money, our energy, our enthusiasm, our sym- 
pathy into these things; and we must have our judg- 
ments prepared and our spirits chastened against 
the coming of that day. So that I am not speaking 
in a selfish spirit when I say that our whole duty for 
the present, at any rate, is summed up in this motto: 
“America First!’’—Associated Press Luncheon, New 
York, April 20, 1915. 


The Spirit of America. 


The spirit of America is one of peace, but one of 
independence. It is a spirit that is profoundly con- 
cerned with peace, because it can express itself best 
only in peace. It is the spirit of peace and good-will 
and of human freedom; but it is also the spirit of a 
Nation that is self-conscious; that knows and 
loves its mission in the world, and that knows 
it must command the respect of the world.—To 
Naval Advisory Board, Washington, D. C., October 6, 
1915. 


America’s Reason for Existence. 


The reason I am proud to be an American is because 
America was given birth to by such conceptions as 
these, that its object in the world, its only reason for 
existence as a government, was to show men the paths 
of liberty and of mutual serviceability, to lift the 
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common man out of the paths, out of the slough of 
discouragement and even despair; set his feet upon 
firm ground, tell him, “Here is the high road upon 
which you are as much entitled to walk as we are, 
and we will see that here is a free field and no favor, 
and that as your moral qualities are and your physical 
powers, so will your success be. We will not let any 
man make you afraid and we will not let any man do 
you an injustice.’—At National Conference on 
Church and Country Life, Columbus, O., December 10, 
1915. 


Rightful Use of Power. 


No American who has caught the true historic en- 
thusiasm of this great country that we love can be 
proud of it merely because of its accumulated great 
material wealth and power. The pride comes in 
when we conceive how that power ought to be used.— 
At Jefferson Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., April 
13, 1916. 


A Margin for the Future. 


America is recognized as a spendthrift country be- 
cause in America we think we have inexhaustible 
resources, but as our population thickens and our 
resources are more and more exploited, and the 
difficulties of our public problems increase, we are 
more and more aware that we are in need of a would-be 
providence in the future. We must make sure that 
there is a margin upon which men of other days can 
live.—To Building and Loan Association, Atlantic City, 
July 10, 1912. 
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A Dream of America. 


And my dream is this: that as the years go on and 
the world knows more and more of America, it will 
also drink at these fountains of youth and renewal, 
that it will also turn to America for those moral 
inspirations that lie at the base of human freedom, 
that it will never fear America unless it finds 
itself engaged in some enterprise inconsistent with 
the rights of humanity, and that America will come 
into the full light of that day when all shall know 
she puts human rights above all other rights, and 
that her flag is the flag not only of America, but the 
flag of humanity.—Fourth of July Celebration, Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 


Non-Partisan Patriotism. 


If I permitted myself to be a partisan in this present 
struggle I would be unworthy to represent you. If I 
permitted myself to forget the people who are not 
partisans I would be unworthy to represent you. I 
am not saying that I am worthy to represent you, 
but I do claim this degree of worthiness, that before 
everything else I love America——To Associated Press 
Meeting, New York, April 20, 1915. 


Seeks No Nation’s Territory. 


There is no spirit of aggrandizement in America. 
There is no desire on the part of any thoughtful and 
conscientious American man to take one foot of 
territory from any nation in the world.—At New York, 
January 27, 1916. 
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Test of the American Ideal. 


The final test of the validity, the strength, the ir- 
resistible force of the American ideal has come. The 
rest of the world must be made to realize from this 
time on just what America stands for, and when that 
happy time comes when peace shall reign again and 
America shall take part in the undisturbed and un- 
clouded counsels of the world, it will be realized that 
the promises of the fathers, the ambitions of the men 
who fought for the bloody soil of Kansas, the ideals 
of the men who thought nothing of their lives in 
comparison with their ideals, will have been vindi- 
cated and the world will say: “America promised 
to hold this light of liberty and right up for the guid- 
ance of our feet, and behold she has redeemed her 
promise. Her men, her leaders, her rank and file, 
are pure of heart; they have purged their hearts of 
selfish ambition and they have said to all mankind: 
‘Men and brethren, let us live together in righteous- 
ness and in the peace which springeth only from the 
soil of righteousness itself.’”—At Kansas City, Febru- 
ary 2, 1916. 


America Cried Awake by War. 


I would be ashamed of my intelligence if I did not 
understand the significance of indubitable facts, and 
it may be that large bodies of our fellow-citizens were 
resting in a false security based on an imaginary 
correspondence of all the world with the conceptions 
under which they were conducting their own lives. 
It is probably a fortunate circumstance, therefore, 
that America has been cried awake by these voices in 
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the disturbed and reddened night, when fire sweeps 
sullenly from continent to continent; and it may be 
that in this red flame of light there will rise again that 
ideal figure of America holding up her hand of hope 
and of guidance to the people of the world, and saying: 
““T stand ready to counsel and to help; I stand ready 
to assert, whenever the flame is quenched, those infinite 
principles of rectitude and peace which alone can 
bring happiness and liberty to mankind.” —At Chicago, 
January 31, 1916. 


What America Stands For. 


Did you ever stop to reflect just what it is America 
stands for? If she stands for one thing more than 
another it is for the sovereignty of self-governing 
people, and her example, her assistance, her encour- 
agement, have thrilled two continents in this Western 
world with all those fine impulses which have built up 
human liberty on both sides of the water. She stands, 
therefore, as an example of independence, as an ex- 
ample of free institutions, and as an example of dis- 
interested international action in the maintenance 
of justice.—At Cleveland, January 29, 1916. 


Champion of Humanity. 


Why is it that every nation turns to us with the in- 
stinctive feeling that if anything touches humanity 
it touches us? Because it knows that ever since we 
were born as a nation we have undertaken to be the 
champions of humanity and the rights of men. With- 
out that ideal there would be nothing that would 
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distinguish America from her predecessors in the 
history of nations. Why is it that men that love 
liberty have crowded to these shores? Why is it 
that we greet them as they enter the great harbor at 
New York with that majestic Statue of Liberty hold- 
ing up a torch whose visionary beams are supposed to 
spread abroad over the waters of the world and to 
say to all men, “Come to America where mankind is 
free, and where we love all the works of righteousness 
and of peace?”’—At Cleveland, January 29, 1916. 


America’s Open Doors. 


This is not the home of any particular race of men. 
It is not the home of any particular set of political 
traditions. This is a home the doors of which have 
been opened from the first to mankind, to everybody 
who loved liberty, to everybody whose ideal of equal- 
ity was of opportunity, to everybody whose heart 
was moved by the fundamental instincts and sym- 
pathies of humanity. That is America, and now it is 
as if the nations of the world, sampled and united 
here, were, in their new union and common under- 
standing, turning about to serve the world with all 
the honest processes of business and of enterprise. I 
am happy that I am witnessing the dawn of the day 
when America is indeed to come into her own.—To 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Glory of America. 


I would not feel any exhilaration in belonging to 
America if I did not feel that she was something 
more than a rich and powerful nation. I should not 
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feel proud to be in some respects and fora little while 
her spokesman if I did not believe there was some- 
thing else than physical force behind her. I believe 
that the glory of America is that she is a great spiritual 
conception and that in the spirit of her institutions 
dwells not only her distinction, but her power, and 
that the only thing that the world cannot permanently 
resist is the moral force of great and triumphant con- 
victions.—To D. A. R., Washington, D. C., October 11, 
1915. 


Americans Not a Race, But a People. 


When we speak of America we speak not of a race, 
but of a people. Settlers and descendants of the 
settlers constitute the minority in America and the 
people of all the races of Europe a majority. America 
lives in the heart of every man everywhere who wishes 
to find a region somewhere where he will be free to 
work out his destiny as he chooses.—At Chicago, April 
6, 1912: 


Government Should Match Ideals. 


Let us see to it that America has the kind of govern- 
ment that matches her ancient ideals, that every time 
we look at the flag that symbolizes our unity and our 
nationality we shall have a fresh thrill with the thought 
that we have not deceived mankind, that we have set 
up liberty and justice, that we have shown the way 
to the emancipation of mankind from that which is 
evil and wrong and of bad repute.—At Syracuse Fair, 
September 12, 1912. 
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Rebirth of the Union. 


We are constantly speaking of the great war [the Civil 
War] of which we think to-day as a war which saved 
the Union; and it did, indeed, save the Union, but 
it was a war that did a great deal more than that. It 
created in this country what had never existed before 
—a national consciousness. It was not the salvation 
of the Union; it was the rebirth of the Union. It was 
a time when America for the first time realized its 
unity and saw the vision of its united destiny.— 
Memorial Day Address, Arlington Cemetery, 1915. 


Union of All the People. 


The Fourth of July was a day when a great union was 
formed, but it was not a union of any one class or body 
of persons, but that little nation of 3,000,000 which 
formed it. It wasa union of all the people for common 
objects, and no man is a true American who does not 
realize that all the objects of our national life are com- 
mon objects and not separate objects.—At American 
Federation of Labor Building Dedication, Washington, 
D. C., July 4, 1916. 


Will Use Force for Ideals Only. 


America has built up a great body of wealth. America 
has become, from a physical point of view, one of the 
most powerful nations in the world which, if it took 
pains to do so, could build that power up into one of 
the most formidable instruments in the world, one of 
the most formidable instruments of force, but which 
has no other idea than to use its force for ideal objects 
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and not for self-aggrandizement.—To Convention on 
Citizenship, Washington, D. C., July 18, 1916. 


A Name to Love and to Die For. 


So, gentlemen, I have not come here to-night to do 
anything but to remind you that you do not constitute 
the United States; that I do not constitute the United 
States; that it is something bigger and greater and 
finer than any of us; that it was born in an ideal, and 
only by pursuing an ideal in the face of every adverse 
circumstance will it continue to deserve the beloved 
name which we love and for which we are ready to die, 
the name, “America.”—To New York Press Club, 
New York, June 30, 1916. 


Should Rally to American Standards. 


Every political action, every social action should have 
for its object in America at this time to challenge the 
spirit of America, to ask that every man and woman 
who thinks first of America should rally to the 
standards of our life-—To D. A. R., Washington, D. C., 
October 11, 1915. 


America’s Passion. 


The passion of America is to be permitted to live her 
own life according to her own principle. The only 
thing that she profoundly resents or will ever pro- 
foundly resent is having her life and freedom interfered 
with. These are the terms of self-respect upon which 
to deal with one another as individuals, and those are 
the terms of self-respect upon which nations deal with 
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one another.—To New York Federation of Churches, 
January 27, 1916. 


Ideal Destiny of America. 


The destiny of America lies written in the lines of poets, 
in the characters of self-sacrificing soldiers, in the con- 
ceptions and ambitions of her greatest statesmen; lies 
written in the teachings of her schoolrooms, in all those 
ideals of service of humanity and of liberty for the in- 
dividual which are to be found written in every school- 
book fof the boys and girls whom we send to be 
taught to be Americans. The destiny of America is 
an ideal destiny!—At Chicago, January 31, 1916. 


Meaning of America. 


This country, above every country in the world, 
gentlemen, is meant to lift, it is meant to add to the 
forces that improve. It is meant to add to everything 
that betters the world, that gives it better thinking, 
more honest endeavor, a closer grapple of men with 
men, so that we will all be pulling together like one 
irresistible team in a single harness.—To World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Beginning of a New Age. 

There are very serious things to be done nowadays and 
it is a satisfaction to be associated with men who know 
how serious they are, and with what spirit they must 
be approached, because whether we will or not, we 
are at the beginning of a new age for the world, and 
America will have to play a very great part in that 
new age. And we will have to be very sure not to 
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encourage or to give countenance to the men who are 
trying to hold us back.—At Salisbury, N. C., May 20, 
1916. 


Greatness Depends on Ideals. 


America did not come into existence to make one more 
great nation in the family of nations, to show its 
strength and to exercise its mastery. America opened 
her doors to everybody who wanted to be free and to 
have the same opportunity everybody else had to make 
the most of his faculties and his opportunities; and 
America will retain its greatness only so long as it 
retains and seeks to realize those ideals. No man 
ought to suffer injustice in America, no man ought, 
in America, to fail to see the dictates of humanity.— 
At American Federation of Labor Building Dedication, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1914. 


The Old and the New Crisis. 


I see them [the ex-Confederate soldiers] taking part 
in these exercises in the same spirit of sincere patriotism 
that moves those who fought on the side of the 
Union, and I reflect how singular and how handsome 
a thing it is that wounds such as then were opened 
should be so completely healed, and that the spirit of 
America should so prevail over the spirit of division. 
It is the all-prevailing and triumphant spirit of Amer- 
ica, where, by our common action and consent, gov- 
ernments are set up and pulled down, where affairs are 
ruled by common counsel, and where, by the healing 
processes of peace, all men are united in a common 
enterprise of liberty and of peace. And there is at 
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present upon us a crisis which seems to threaten to be 
a new crisis of division. We know that the war which 
is to ensue will be a war of spirits and not of arms. We 
know that the spirit of America is invincible and that 
no man can abate its power; but we know that the 
spirit must upon occasion be asserted and that this is 
one of the occasions.—Memorial Day Speech, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1916. 


Always a Problem of Union. 


Not recently, but from the first, America has drawn 
her blood and her impulse from all the sources of 
energy that spring at the fountains of every race; and 
because she is thus compounded out of the peoples of 
the world, her problem is largely a problem of union 
all the time, a problem of compounding out of many 
elements a single, triumphant force—M emorial Day 
Speech, Washington, D. C., 1916. 


Non-Partisanship in International Affairs. 


Let no man dare to be a marplot. Let no man bring 
partisan passion into these great things. [Interna- 
tional affairs.] Let men honestly debate the facts 
and courageously act upon them, and then will come 
that day when the world will say: “This America that 
we thought was full of a multitude of contrary ideas 
now speaks with great volume of the heart’s accord, 
and that great heart of America has behind it the 
moral force of righteousness and the hope and the 
liberty of mankind.”—At New York, January 27, 
1916. 
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Thinking in Terms of America. 


And we particularly need now men who will divest 
themselves of party passion and of personal preference 
and will try to think in the terms of America. If a 
man describes himself to me now in any other terms 
than those terms I am not sure of him; and I love the 
fellows who come into my office sometimes and say: 
“Mr. President, 1aman American.” Their hearts are 
right; their instinct true; they are going in the right 
direction and will take the right leadership if they 
believe that the leader is also a man who thinks first 
of America.—To National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C., May 16, 1916. 


Mistake of Pacifists. 


The gentlemen who are out-and-out pacifists are mak- 
ing one fundamental mistake. That is not a mistake 
about the sentiments of America, but a mistake about 
the circumstances of the world. America does not 
constitute the world. In many of her sentiments and 
predilections she does not represent or influence the 
world.—At Des Moines, February 1, 1916. 


Americanism Is ‘‘America First.’’ 


We have talked a great deal about Americanism. It 
ought to be a matter of pride with us to know what 
Americanism really consists in. Americanism con- 
sists in utterly believing in the principles of America 
and putting them first as above anything that might 
by chance come into competition with it. And I for 
my part believe that the American test is a spiritual 
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test. If aman has to make excuses for what he has 
done as an American, I doubt his Americanism. He 
ought to know at every step of his action that the 
motive that lies behind what he does is a motive which 
no American need be ashamed of fora moment. Now 
we ought to put this test to every man we know. We 
ought to let it be known that nobody who does not 
put America first can consort with us. But we ought 
to set them the example. We ought to set them the 
example by thinking American thoughts, by enter- 
taining American purposes, and those thoughts and 
purposes will stand the test of example anywhere in 
the world, for they are intended for the benefit of 
mankind.—West Point Speech, June 13, 1916. 


The Mission of America. 


The only thing that has ever distinguished America 
among the nations is that she has shown that all men 
are entitled to the benefits of the Jaw. This was her 
mission in the world, and if she forgets that mission 
she will have lost her distinction. She will have then 
come down into the common level where power is a 
law and its misuse a sure avenue of disgrace.—At 
Southern Society Dinner at New York, December 14, 
1906. 


An Example to the World. 


It iseasy, my fellow-citizens, to communicate physical 
lessons, but it is very difficult to communicate spiritual 
lessons. America was intended to be a spirit among 
the nations of the world, and it is the purpose of 
conferences like these to find out the best way to 
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introduce the newcomers to this spirit, and by that 
very interest in them to enhance and purify in our- 
selves the thing that ought to make America great, 
and not only ought to make her great, but ought to 
make her exhibit a spirit unlike any other nation in the 
world. I have never been among those who felt 
comfortable in boasting of the superiority of America 
over other countries. The way to cure yourself of that 
is to travel in other countries and find out how much 
of nobility and character and fine enterprise there is 
everywhere in the world. The most that America 
can hope to do is to show itself to be the finest exam- 
ple of the things that ought to benefit and promote 
the progress of the world.—To Convention on Citizen- 
ship, Washington, D. C., July 13, 1916. 


What America Is Bound to Fight For. 


The American Revolution was fought for an idea. 
We would have been as prosperous under the British 
crown, but we should not have been as happy, and we 
should not have respected ourselves as much. And 
therefore what America is bound to fight for when the 
time comes is nothing more or less than her self- 
respect.—At Chicago, January 31, 1916. 


America in Brief Sentences. 


America must come first in every purpose we enter- 
tain, and every man must count upon being cast out of 
our confidence, cast out even of our tolerance, who 
does not submit to that great ruling principle.— 
Memorial Day Address, Washington, D. C., 1916. 
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We are not only ready to codperate but we are ready 
to fight against any aggression, whatever the sort of 
aggression, which would be unworthy of America. 
We are ready to fight for our rights when those rights 
are coincident with the rights of man and of humanity. 
—Memorial Day Speech, Washington, D. C., 1916. 


What I believe America should exalt above everything 
else is this sovereignty of thoughtfulness and sym- 
pathy and vision, as against the grosser impulses of 
mankind.—To Convention on Citizenship, Washington, 
D. C., July 18, 1916. 


If I understand the life of America, the central 
principle of it is this, that no small body of persons, 
no matter how influential, shall be trusted to determine 
the policy and development of America.—To Assoct- 
aied Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 29, 1916. 


America has no reason for being, unless her destiny 
and duty be ideal. It is her incumbent privilege to 
declare and stand for the rights of men. Nothing else 
is worth fighting for. Nothing else is worth sacrificing 
for.—At Chicago, January 31, 1916. 


When I see some of my fellow-citizens spread tinder 
where the sparks are falling I wonder what their ideal 
of Americanism is, and, I dare say, you realize the 
solemnity of the feeling with which I come to audiences 
of my fellow-citizens at this time—At Chicago, 
January 31, 1916. 


We are beginning to realize how a nation is a unit, and 
that any individual of it who does not feel the impulse 
of the whole does not belong to it and does not belong 
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in it—To Women’s National Service Camp, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1, 1916. 


Let us think of America before we think of Europe, 
in order that America may be fit to be Europe’s 
friend when the day of tested friendship comes. The 
test of friendship is not now sympathy with the one 
side or the other, but getting ready to help both sides 
when the struggle is over.—Associated Press Luncheon, 
New York, April 20, 1915. 


America has a great cause which is not confined to the 
American continent. It is the cause of humanity it- 
self —To D. A. R., Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


I look forward to the necessity in every political agi- 
tation in the years which are immediately at hand of 
calling upon every man to declare himself, where he 
stands. Isit America first, or is it not?—-To D. A. R., 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


There is no country in the world where public states- 
manship is so difficult as in this our own country. The 
best citizens and statesmen are those who ascertain 
and speak the truth and have no private axe to grind.— 
To Sons of the Revolution, New York, February 22, 1905. 


Because we are made up, and consciously made up, 
out of all the great family of mankind, we are cham- 
pions of the rights of mankind.—Memorial Day Speech, 
Washington, D. C., 1916. 


When the world finally learns that America is indivisi- 
ble, then the world will learn how truly and profoundly 
great and powerful America is.—Flag Day Speech, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1916. 
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It is easy to think first of the material interest of 
America, but it is not easy to think first of what 
America, if she loves justice, ought to do in the field of 
international affairs —To Associated Advertising Clubs, 
Philadelphia, June 29, 1916. 


The Army 


E DO not intend, we never intended, to have 
an army, a standing army, greater than is 
necessary for the ordinary uses of peace. 

But we want to have back of that army a people who 
can rally to its assistance in most efficacious fashion 
at any time they are called on to do so; but who in 
the meantime are not professional soldiers, who do not 
take the professional soldier’s point of view in respect 
of public affairs; whose thought is upon their daily 
task of peaceful industry; who know that the civilian 
takes precedence over the soldier in the United States. 
—At Cleveland, January 29, 1916. 


A National Reserve. 


But what I am for, and what every American ought to 
insist upon, is a body of at least half a million trained 
citizens who will serve under conditions of danger as 
an immediately available national reserve-—At New 
York, January 27, 1916. 


Army Worthy of Confidence. 


The military authorities of this country have not been 

negligent; they have sought adequate appropriations 

from Congress and in most instances have obtained 

them so far as we saw the work in hand that it was 
Pas 
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necessary to do. And the work that they have done 
in the use of these appropriations has been admirable 
and skilful work. Do not let anybody deceive you 
into supposing that the army of the United States, so 
far as it has had opportunity, is in any degree unworthy 
of your confidence.—At Cleveland, January 29, 1916. 


A Civilian Army. 

What we need is a body of men trained in association 
with units of the army. A body of men organized 
under the immediate direction of the national author- 
ities, a body of men subject to the immediate call to 
arms of the national authorities, and yet men not put 
into the ranks of the regular army; men left to their 
tasks of civil life; men supplied with equipment and 
training but not drawn from the peaceful pursuits 
which have made America great and must keep her 
great.—At New York, January 27, 1916. 


Military Training. 


I am not going into the details of the military pro- 
gram. Details make no difference. I am con- 
vinced of one thing, however, not that there should 
be a great military force in this country, but a great 
reserve of citizens who will be glad to go to the service 
of their country. I believe I am proposing a very 
businesslike thing. Along ‘with industrial and voca- 
tional education, it is perfectly feasible to instruct the 
young men of this country in the use of arms.—At 
Pittsburgh, January 29, 1916. 


The Average Man 


BELIEVE—and this is the reason I am a Demo- 
| crat, not merely with a big D, but with a little 

d; I am all kinds of a Democrat, so far as I can 
discover—but the root of the whole matter is this, that 
I believe in the patriotism and energy and initiative 
of the average man. Some men say they believe in it, 
but when they act they show that they do not. They 
show that they think the only advice that it is safe to 
take is their advice. I was not referring to any indi- 
vidual, but I could give you an interesting and a very 
short list of a group of individuals who have that 
opinion, namely, that it is not safe for the United States 
to escape from their control. I feel perfectly safe in 
the hands of the average body of my fellow-citizens.— 
To Associated Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 
29, 1916. 


Average Judgments Sound. 


The very conception of America is based upon the 
validity of the judgments of the average man, and I 
call you to witness that there have not been many 
catastrophies in American history. I call you to wit- 
ness that the average judgments of the populace of 
the United States have been sound judgments.—T'o 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 
24 
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Fights for the Average Man. 


It pays to have the country’s doors open to everybody, 
to exercise an independent energy and an independent 
enterprise in the undertakings of commerce and of 
manufacture. And what I am fighting for, person- 
ally now, is to see that the average man is not kept 
down and denied that opportunity—Bronx Speech, 
October 31, 1912. 


Backbone of the Country. 


I am for the average man. He is the backbone of 
the country. The man who is above the average 
uses him, and ought to respect his tool, ought to 
respect his instrument through which the very life 
blood of the country flows.—At Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, O., December 10, 1915. 


Bosses 


WARN these gentlemen [the bosses] not too long 
I to show the people of this country that justice 

cannot be got by the ordinary processes of 
the law. I warn them to stand out of the sovereign 
way or they will be swept away like chaff before the 
wind. I have travelled from one end of this country 
to the other and I have looked into the faces of many 
audiences. I never have seen any symptoms that 
men were going to kick over the traces of the laws 
that they have made, but I have seen a great majesty 
seated upon their countenances. This is the test, 
this is the trial, and if these men will not serve the 
people they will be swept away, and other men, more 
honest, more active, more wholesome, with the fresh- 
ness of a new age upon them, with eyes that see the 
country as it is, men who are cool and thoughtful, 
shall go to the front and lead to the day of victory. 
Then America will be crowned with a new wreath of 
self-revelation and of self-discovery, and these crea- 
tures will have disappeared in the dust from the wheels 
of the chariots of God.—At Newark, May 1, 1912. 


Motive Power of Bosses. 

There was a time when only two things would move 

our self-constituted leaders—fire and fodder. Fodder 
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in front of their noses, fire underneath them.—At 
Newark, May 1, 1918. 


Bi-Party Bossism. 

The man we call boss is the agent of those who wish 
to control politics. I have known some of those 
gentlemen and I know how they work. They haven’t 
any politics and that is the point. There is no dif- 
ference between a Democratic and a Republican boss, 
because neither is working for his party. They are 
working for their clients. And their clients wish to 
see men in office who will not thwart their wishes. 
The chief supporters of the Democratic boss, if he 
happens to be in the majority, are often those most 
closely associated with the Republican boss, and the 
other way round.—At Princeton, September 24, 1912. 


A Boss Defined. 


Do you know the definition of a boss? A boss is not 
merely a man who for his own amusement, for the 
sake of exercising an inside power, determines and 
shapes a State for office and what the legislature shall 
be permitted to do. He does these things inciden- 
tally, but he does these things because he is the agent 
of some of the greatest selfish interests in the territory 
in which he is boss and gets his money from them. 
What is more interesting to him is that he and his 
friends get their contracts from them. And he is 
the agent of great selfish interests in seeing that no 
man gets into office who won’t obey their behests and 
that no law gets on the statute book which is hostile 
to their interests.—At Kalamazoo, September 19, 1912. 


Business 


for I understand by it that business is not moral. 

The man who says, “‘I am not in business for 
my health,” means that he is not in business for his 
moral health, and I am an enemy of every business of 
this kind. But if business is regarded as an object 
for serving and obtaining private profit by means of 
service, then I am with that business.—F'ree Synagogue 
Meeting, New York, April 24, 1911. 


\| HATE that old maxim ‘Business is business,” 


Business Freedom. 


There is nothing the matter with the mass of business 
in this country. It is as sound as it ever was. No 
change contemplated need touch ordinary business 
men at all, except to set them free of some of the 
trammels and disadvantages under which they now 
labor. The very object in view is to set business 
free—free from the control of the few—and then let 
it alone to follow its own right laws.—Interview in 
New York World, December 24, 1911. 


Business Sins of Omission. 


Most of our sins in business have been those of omis- 

sion rather than of commission. We have limited 

ourselves to the Continent when we might have ex- 
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tended ourselves to the world.—To National League 
of Commission Merchants, New York, January 11, 1912. 


The Ghost of Privilege. 


Privilege—this ghost has captured business in this 
country. No business is free, and the whole situation 
shows an artificial advantage. Business men are 
afraid to talk, and this tremor, clutching business, is 
proof of the grip of the privilege and the fear of it.— 
To Kentucky Democracy, Frankfort, February 9, 1912. 


Business Men and Lawyers. 


You [business men] waste a lot of money hiring lawyers 
to tell you how toavoid thelaw. Hasit never occurred 
to you that you could save money by hiring lawyers 
to tell you how you can conform to the law?—To 
Newark Board of Trade, January 24, 1912. 


Sound Business Versus Privilege. 


Sound business need have no fear of progressive 
government. It is only the business that thrives on 
special privilege that is in danger.—Iroquois Club 
Luncheon, Chicago, February 12, 1912. 


No Restraint of Business. 


The cry of the hour seems to be that business has 
grown so formidable in its independent organization 
as to have set itself up in rivalry to the Government 
itself, and that therefore the whole force of govern- 
ment must be bent to the restraint of business. I 
venture to suggest that what we are all after is not 
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the restraint of business, but the restraint of in- 
dividuals who are putting business upon a false and 
selfish footing—Kansas Democratic Club Dinner, 
Topeka, February 22, 1912. 


Cooperation. 


I have sometimes heard men say politics must have 
nothing to do with business, and I have often wished 
that business had nothing to do with politics, and 
yet when you think of the matter seriously there can 
be no separation between business and any other 
interest in life because the foundations of our life 
are necessarily physical and necessarily economical, 
and you can’t deal with anything that concerns the 
life of men, of society, without dealing sooner or later 
with questions just such as you are dealing with, and 
one of the things that strikes me with regard to all 
cobperative associations is that the characteristic 
of an active life is codperation—To Building and 
Loan Association, Atlantic City, July 10, 1912. 


Need of Thought in Business. 


The men who play with the clouds of business should 
remember the great mass of helpless men on whom the 
troubles fall. The time to be philanthropic is not 
after the evil is done, but when it is possible to pre- 
vent the needs of philanthropy. I do not predict 
revolution, social or economic, but if it transpires it 
will be because business men have not been sufficiently 
thoughtful—To American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
New York, May 138, 1904. 
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Protection of Business. 


It is perfectly legitimate, of course, that the business 
interests of the country should enjoy the protection of 
the law not only, but that they should be in every way 
furthered and strengthened and facilitated by legis- 
lation. The country has no jealousy of any connec- 
tion between business and politics which is a legitimate 
connection.—To Publicity Club at Minneapolis, May 
2a Olt. 


Business a Basis of National Life. 


Business underlies everything in our national life, 
including our spiritual life. Witness the fact that in 
the Lord’s Prayer, the first petition is for daily bread. 
No one can worship God or love his neighbor on an 
empty stomach.—At Economic Club Dinner, New York, 
May 23, 1912. 


“Predatory Wealth.” 


The people of this country are not jealous of fortunes, 
however great, which have been built up by the 
honest development of great enterprises, which have 
been actually earned by business energy and sagacity; 
they are jealous only of speculative wealth, of the 
wealth which has been piled up by no effort at all, 
but only by shrewd wits playing on the credulity 
of others, taking advantage of the weaknesses of 
others, trading in the necessities of others. ‘This is 
“predatory wealth,” and is found in stock markets, 
not in the administrative offices of great corporations 
where real business is conducted, real commodities 
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made or exchanged.—At National Democratic Club 
Jefferson Dinner, New York, April 18, 1908. 


Personal Guilt. 


One really responsible man in jail, one real originator 
of the schemes and transactions which are contrary 
to the public interest, legally lodged in the penitenti- 
ary, would be worth more than a thousand corporations 
mulcted in fines if the reform is to be genuine and 
permanent.—At Independence Day Celebration, Nor- 
folk, Va., July 4, 1907. 


Legal and Real Persons. 


And in order to make our statutes effective we can 
transform our corporations from mere legal persons 
into real persons, analyze them into the men who 
actually conduct them, the men who actually originate 
and take part in the transactions which we forbid by 
law. Stripping them of disguise and hiding-place 
and subterfuge, we can deal with them as law has 
always dealt with individuals, and shall again live 
in a tonic air in which every man must stand naked in 
the forum of public judgment.—At Washington, D. C., 
January 8, 1912. 


Individual Responsibility. 


In respect to the restraint of wrong, we should deal 
with individuals, rather than with corporations. It 
should be laid bare of whom business combinations 
consist, and those of whom they consist should be 
directly and individually dealt with whenever a 
wrong is done, either to an individual or to the free- 
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dom of business itself—Topeka, Kansas, February 
Beetles 


Business Cannot Live Under Suspicion. 


What we need is a great revival in America, a revival 
of the religion of common sense. The great trouble 
is the suspicion of business by a great majority of 
the people, and business cannot live in an atmosphere 
of suspicion.— Economic Club Dinner, May 28, 1912. 


Business Emancipation. 


The emancipation of the rank and file of business 
men in this country, of the average manufacturer, 
the merchant, the average banker, from irresponsible, 
central government will be the beginning of our 
real prosperity. That emancipation will begin when 
the tariff is impartially revised, when the foundations 
of monopoly are cut away, when the law speaks out 
its meaning in unmistakable terms and is unhesitat- 
ingly enforced against every effort to throttle free 
enterprise and break down the initiative of the aver- 
age man.—Economic Club Dinner, New York, May 23, 
1912. 


Business a Trusteeship. 


We are trying to create everywhere in the men of 
large business this fundamental conception that any 
man who handles any affair bigger than himself is a 
trustee for the rest of the community, and in propor- 
tion as we lift ourselves to the full dignity of that con- 
ception we shall lift ourselves above the difficulties of 
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public life as well.—To Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, July 10, 1912. 


Business Expansion. 


America is, as a matter of fact, producing a great deal 
more than there is a domestic market for; and if she 
does not get bigger foreign markets, she will burst her 
jacket. There will be a congestion in this country 
which will be more fatal economically than any wid- 
est opening of the ports would be. The workingmen 
of this country allowed themselves to be deceived for 
a long time by being told that the protective policy 
was for their sakes. I notice that it is admitted now 
that they did not get their share. They never did 
get their share except when by united effort they went 
and got it. When we are fighting for a more ex- 
tended and freer commerce, we are fighting to in- 
crease the production of American goods, to increase 
the sale of American goods, to increase the variety 
of the prosperity of the American people.—To Work- 
ingmen’s League, New York, September 4, 1912. 


American versus Foreign Business Men. 


I do not like to say it but I have been impressed some- 
times with the very marked difference between Amer- 
ican business men whom I have talked with and 
foreign business men. I am not speaking of some 
of the men who stand highest in the management of 
American business. They seem to be _ veritable 
provincials, ignorant of the markets of the world, 
ignorant of the courses and routes of commerce, 
ignorant of the banking processes even by which goods 
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were exchanged—To W orkingmen’s League, New York, 
September 4, 1914. 


Business Independence. 


J had a thousand times rather be free than be taken 
care of. Don’t you remember how long it seemed to 
take to get to be twenty-one years old so you could 
strike out for yourselves? Now how long is it going 
to take the United States to be twenty-one? How 
long is it going to take it to reachits majority? How 
long is it going to take business men in America to 
find out that they have got brains enough not to 
depend upon the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate?— 
To Workinymen’s League, New York, September 4, 1912. 
Honest Business Men. 

This is not a nation of dishonest business men. This 
is a nation of honest people, and the business men of 
this country have, half of them, been doing things 
that they did not realize the effects of. And after 
they realize them they are just as ready to correct 
them as you and I are. Otherwise I should fear that 
there was no bright prospect of reform ahead of us. 
At Syracuse Fair, September 12, 1912. 





Fear in Business. 


1 cannot tell you how many important men of busi- 
ness have communicated to me, privately and con- 
fidentially, their real opinions about the situation in 
the United States. They are afraid of somebody. 
They are afraid to make their opinions known pub- 
licly and they tell me behind their hand. That is 
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very distressing. That means that we are not mas- 
ters of our own opinions, except when we vote, and 
then we are careful to vote very privately indeed. 
It is alarming that that should be the case. Why 
should any man in free America be afraid of any other 
man in free America? When we have cleared the 
air and are free, I believe that the collision of classes 
will cease, and that there will begin to rise upon 
our horizon that sun which has not illuminated us for 
a long time.—At St. Paul, September 18, 1912. 


Natural Size of Business. 


Weseeas clearly as any one else sees that business must 
in our day be done upon a great scale, but we know 
that there is a size which is natural and a size which 
is unnatural in business. The size which is unnatural 
is built up upon certain kinds of agreements, certain 
kinds of practices, certain understandings with re- 
gard to control which are seldom economical and 
whose object is not efficiency. The right and whole- 
some kind of size comes from natural growth, from 
the development of a business managed with brains, 
with the closest study of efficiency and economy, with 
a sort of statesmanlike knowledge of the markets of 
the world, and that kind of size no wise or well- 
informed man fears or is jealous of —At Columbus, 
September 20, 1912. 


Free Competition. 

I have been told by many that the idea I have, that 
by restoring competition you can restore industrial 
freedom in this country, is based upon the failure to 
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observe the actual happenings of the last decades in 
this country, because, they say, it is just free competi- 
tion that has made it possible for the big to crush the 
little. I say that this is not free competition, it is 
illicit competition. It is competition of a kind that 
the law ought to stop, and can stop, this crushing of 
the little man.—At Chicago, October 4, 1912. 


Business Intelligence. 


We have got to finance the world in some important 
degree, and those who finance the world must under- 
stand it and rule it with their spirits and with their 
minds. We cannot cabin and confine ourselves any 
longer, because America will have to place her goods 
by running her intelligence ahead of her goods.—T'o 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Big Business Not Trusts. 


Big business is necessary and natural. The develop- 
ment of business upon a great scale, upon a great scale 
of codperation, is inevitable, and, let me add, is de- 
sirable. But that is a very different matter from the 
development of trusts, because the trusts have not 
grown. They have been manufactured not by na- 
tural processes, but by the will, the deliberate, plan- 
ning will of men who were more powerful than their 
neighbors in the business world. I deny, as they 
claim, that the trusts are inevitable and I want to 
urge every voter in this commonwealth and every 
voter in this country to reject all rhetorical assertions 
and get down to the hard plan of thinking.—At Fall 
River, Mass., September 26, 1912. 
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American Business Men First. 


America is now going to be called out into an inter- 
national position such as she never has occupied be- 
fore. For some reason that I have never understood, 
America has been shy about going out into the great 
field of international competition. She has sought 
by one process or another, incomprehensible to me, 
as a policy to shut her doors against matching the 
wits of America with the wits of the world. I am 
willing to match the business capacity and the moral 
strength of American business men and to back them 
against all the world.—At St. Louis, February 3, 1916 


Democratic Party Freed Business. 


We- [the Democratic Party] have conceived it in 
such spirit and in such method that for the first time 
since the Republican Party and their predecessors 
destroyed the merchant marine of the United States 
we have turned the thoughts and the energies and the 
conquering genius of the great field of business men of 
America to the great field of the business of the world 
at large. We have struck the trammels of provincial- 
ism away from them and they are beginning to see 
that great world in which their genius shall hence- 
forth play the part that other nations have hitherto 
usurped and monopolized.—At Jefferson Day Dinner, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1916. 


Fighting for Legitimate Business. 


One of the things that it has been just as interesting 
to prove as anything else that we have proved in the 
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last three years is that we are not partisan as against 
any legitimate business, no matter how great; that 
we are not fighting anybody that is doing legitimate 
business, but we are fighting for everybody that wants 
to do legitimate business.—At Jefferson Day Dinner, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1916. 


Business and the Life of the Nation. 


I do not see how a man can devote himself to candor 
and truth in the promotion of a particular business 
without studying the life of the great Nation to whom 
he addresses his advertising. JI do not see how a man 
can fail, having established the horizon of his business 
where the great hills of truth lie, to lift his eyes to 
the great multitude of laboring men and striving 
women who constitute a great Nation like ours, and in 
the very act of addressing them get, in his own con- 
sciousness, some part of the impulse of their life-—To 
Associated Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 29, 
1916. 


Business Genius of America. 


I have always believed, and I think you have always 
believed, that there is more business genius in the 
United States than anywhere else in the world, and 
yet America has apparently been afraid of touching 
too intimately the great processes of international 
exchange.—T0 World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, 
July 10, 1916. 


Provincialism in Business. 


America, of all countries in the world, has been timid, 
and has not until the last two or three years provided 
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itself with the fundamental instrumentalities for 
playing a large part in the trade of the world. Amer- 
ica, which ought to have had the broadest vision of 
any nation, has raised up an extraordinary number 
of provincial thinkers, men who thought provincially 
about business, men who thought the United States 
was not ready to take her competitive part in the 
struggle for the peaceful conquest of the world. For 
anybody who reflects philosophically upon the his- 
tory of this country, that is the most amazing fact 
about it. But the time for provincial thinkers has 
gone by. We must play a great part in the world 
whether we chose or not.—T'o World’s Salesmanship 
Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


American Business Men as Trade Leaders. 


I believe that Americans can manufacture goods 
better than any one else, that they can sell goods 
as honestly as anybody else, that they can find out 
the conditions and meet the conditions of foreign 
business better than anybody else, and I want to 
see them given a chance right away, and they will be 
whether I want them to be or not. We have been 
trying to get ready for it—To World’s Salesmanship 
Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Business Rights in Wartime. 


There is another thing that we ought to safeguard, 
and that is our right to sell what we produce in the 
open neutral markets of the world. Where there is a 
blockade we recognize the right to blockade. Where 
there are the ordinary restraints created by a state of 
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war we ought to recognize those restraints. We have 
a right to send food to peaceful populations whenever 
and wherever the conditions of war make it possible 
to do so under the ordinary rules of international law. 
We have a right to supply them with our cotton to 
clothe them. We have a right to supply them with 
our manufactured products.—At Kansas City, Febru- 
ary 2, 1916. 


For World Trade and Finance. 


We have left it until very recently to foreign cor- 
porations to conduct the greater part of banking busi- 
ness in bills of exchange. We have seemed to hold 
off from handling the very machinery by which we 
are to serve the rest of the world by our commerce 
and our industry. And now with the rest of the world 
impaired in its economic efficiency, it is necessary 
that we should put ourselves at the service of trade 
and finance in all parts of the world.—At St. Louis, 
February 3, 1916. 


The Horizon of Business. 


This, then, my friends, is the simple message that I 
bring to you. Lift your eyes to the horizon of busi- 
ness. Do not look too close at the little processes 
with which you are concerned, but let your thoughts 
and your imaginations run abroad throughout the 
whole world and with the inspiration of the thought 
that you are Americans and are men who carry liberty 
and justice and the principles of humanity wherever 
you go. Go out and sell goods that will make the 
world more comfortable and more happy and convert 
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them to the principles of America.—To World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


The Forward Looking Business Man. 


The man who is immersed in the beginnings of busi- 
ness, who is trying to get his foothold, who is trying 
to get other men to lend him money and trust him 
to make profitable use of that money, is the man who 
knows what the business conditions in the United 
States are, and I would rather take his counsel as to 
what ought to be done for business than the counsel 
of any established captain of industry, because the 
captain of industry is looking backward and the other 
man is looking forward.—To World’s Salesmanship 
Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Ideals in Business. 


Business is all right so long as it is not sordid, and it 
cannot be sordid if it is shot through with ideals.— 
To Associated Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 
20, LOG. 


America the Business Leader. 


The principal benefit that I believe will result from the 
war [the European War] will be that you must get a 
move on and go forth in commercial conquest whether 
you will or no. America must take the leadership — 
At Chamber of Commerce Convention, Washington, 
D.C., February 10, 1916. 


Colleges and College Men 


HILE attending a recent Lincoln celebration 

\ \ L asked myself if Lincoln would have been as 

serviceable to the people of this country had 

he been a college man, and I was obliged to say to 

myself that he would not. The processes to which the 

young college man are subjected do not render him 

serviceable to the country as a whole. It is for this 

reason that I have dedicated every power in me to a 

democratic regeneration.—At Princeton Alumna Din- 
ner, Pittsburgh, April 17, 1910. 


Conservative Undergraduates. 


Generally young men are regarded as radicals. This 
is a popular misconception. The most conservative 
persons I ever met are college undergraduates.— 
At Inter-church Conference on Federation Meeting, 
New York, November 19, 1905. 


College Man in the Open. 


The men of books in our day don’t live between the 
covers of the volumes they read. The university 
man has been thrust out into the open.—At Si. Paul, 
September 18, 1912. 


The Trials of a Schoolmaster. 

There are colleges and colleges. I have spent the 

greater part of my life doing what is called teaching, 
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but most of the pupils at most of our universities 
systematically resist being taught.—At Berea College 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., February 24, 1915. 


A Moral Not a Ruling Force. 


I have presided over a university, but I never deceived 
myself by supposing that by university processes you 
were producing the ruling forces of the world. I knew 
that all that a university could do if it knew its busi- 
ness was to interpret the moral forces of the world 
and let the young men who sat under its influence 
know the very truth of truths about where it came 
from, and that no man could produce it unless he felt 
in his blood every corpuscle spring into delighted life 
with the mention of the ideals which have lifted men 
slowly, oh, how slowly, up the arduous grades that 
have resisted progress since the world began.—To 
New York Press Club, New York, June 30, 1916. 


College Side Shows. 


I am among those who have the profoundest admira- 
tion and affection for the great educational establish- 
ments in this country. I am never worried about the 
schoolroom. I am not in the least anxious about 
what happens in the lecture room. But I am very 
anxious indeed about what happens between exercises, 
about the life of the students in our schools and in our 
universities, for it is not instructions that form us; 
it is experience; it is life. What this country must look 
to, therefore, is this: Is the life of our colleges swal- 
lowing the instruction of our colleges? My own idea 
is that the side shows are swallowing the circus. I 
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have found the main tent very poorly attended and 
all the side shows crowded. As long as that is the case, 
I don’t care to be ringmaster in the main tent.—To 
Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, September 20, 1912. 


Reform as a Teacher. 


Their [college men] days of ignorance have passed; 
their days of sophistication have come and they know 
what is going on, because we live in a talkative world, 
full of statistics, full of Congressional inquiries, full of 
trials of all sorts, of persons who have attempted 
to live independently of the statutes of the United 
States, and a great many things have come to light 
under oath.—At St. Paul, September 18, 1912. 


The College Politician. 


I have noticed this thing, that as compared with the 
college politician some of the gentlemen I have more 
recently dealt with are amateurs, because this may be 
said of the politicians in the field of politics, that they 
play their hand rather openly. I don’t mean all the 
time, but they are always up to the same job. Now 
the college politician does it carefully. He plays it 
very shrewdly and he has such a gift of speech that 
he could make black sound as if it were white at any 
time that he choose. The literary gift is a very dan- 
gerous gift to possess if you are not telling the truth, 
and I would a great deal rather, for my part, have a 
man stumble in his speech than to feel he was so ex- 
ceedingly smooth that he had better be watched both 
day and night.—At Buffalo, September 2, 1912. 


Currency Reform 


NE of the things that makes the currency 
QO question most pressing and significant at this 
moment is that we are certain now to remove 
some of the artificial obstacles to prosperity in busi- 
ness, and the minute you do that there is to be such 
an increase in the economic activity of America that 
this stubborn, stiff, antiquated currency system of 
ours will not stand the strain. You’ve got to make it 
elastic; you’ve got to change it, or else you can’t stand 
your own prosperity; there won’t be any means of 
carrying it. America is now straining at the leash, 
and I could name some of the gentlemen who hold 
the leather thong that is attached to the leash. The 
leash is there and America is straining to be free; and, 
God willing, she will be free—To Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus, September 20, 1912. 


The Monopoly of Credit. 


If we can destroy monopoly we can destroy also the 
monopoly of credit. If we can destroy the monopoly 
of credit the new man, the beginners, have a chance 
again, and all America is liberated to make America 
more prosperous than she has ever been in our time.— 
Essex County, N. J. Tour, October 29, 1912. 
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Government Control of Banking System. 


We must have a currency, not rigid as now, but readily, 
elastically responsive to sound credit, the expanding 
and contracting credits of everyday transactions, the 
normal ebb and flow of personal and corporate deal- 
ings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must 
not permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands 
of the monetary resources of the country or their use 
for speculative purposes in such volume as to hinder 
or impede or stand in the way of other more legiti- 
mate, more fruitful uses. And the control of the 
system of banking and of issue which our new laws 
are to set up must be public, not private, must be 
vested in the Government itself, so that the banks 
may be the instruments, not the masters, of business 
and of individual enterprise and initiative-—Address 
Delivered at Joint Session of Two Houses of Congress, 
June 23, 1913. 


Federal Reserve Act—The Business Man’s 
Salvation. 


An act was recently passed in Congress that some of 
the most intelligent business men of this country 
earnestly opposed—men whom I knew, men whose 
character I trusted, men whose integrity I absolutely 
believed in. I refer to the Federal Reserve Act, by 
which we intended and succeeded in taking credit out 
of the control of a small number of men and making 
it available to everybody who had real commercial 
assets, and the very men who opposed that act, and 
opposed it conscientiously, now admit that it saved 
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the country from a ruinous panic when the stress of 
war came on, and that it is the salvation of every busi- 
ness man who is in the midst of the tides that I have 
been trying to describe.—TJo World’s Salesmanship 
Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Democracy and the Demo- 
cratic Party 


HE vision of a Democracy that I have is this: 
that you must not be presumptuous enough 
to determine beforehand where the vitality is 
going to come from. The beauty of a Democracy is 
that you never can tell when a youngster is born 
what he is going to do with you, and that, no matter 
how humbly he is born, no matter where he is born, 
no matter what circumstances hamper him at the 
outset, he has got a chance to master the minds and 
lead the imaginations of the whole country. That 
is the beauty of Democracy—that you do not before- 
hand pretend to pick out the vital centres, but they 
pick themselves out. The men who are going to lead 
you and dominate you pick themselves out and elect 
themselves by an electoral process over which legisla- 
tion can have no control whatever. I like to think 
that the youngsters now playing somewhere, perhaps 
in a gutter, are some time or other going to stand up 
and speak the voice of America for all the world to 
hear.—At Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, O., 
December 10, 1915. 


Democracy and Human Energy. 


I believe in Democracy because it releases the energies 
of every human being.—Workingmen’s Dinner, New 
York, September 4, 1912. 
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Democracy Defined. 


Democracy is not a mere theory of government. It is 
an energy of life, dwelling in the rank and file, inter- 
preted once and again by great leaders, but not con- 
fined to their private cult and understanding. Its 
blood is the blood of the people. Its purposes are the 
purposes shared by all mankind. Its hopes are the 
hopes of all rational civilization—At Indianapolis, 
Apri 18, 1911. 


Democracy Difficult. 


Democracy is the most difficult form of government, 
because it is the form under which you have to per- 
suade the largest number of persons to do anything in 
particular. But I think we are the more pleased to 
undertake it because it is difficult. Anybody can do 
what is easy.—To G. A. R. Veterans, Washington, 
D. C., September 28, 1915. 


A Young Man’s Party. 

We are fond of speaking of ourselves as the party of 
Jefferson and Jackson, not because we are a party of 
old men, reminiscent of things gone by and in love 
with what has been, but because we are a party 
touched with the ideals which made these men great, 
whose names we recall with such reverence and en- 
thusiasm because the breath of our party’s life is 
its utter faith in the principles of Democracy. It is 
its devotion to the rights of the people of whatever 
class or degree as against all claims of privilege, as 
against all selfish vested interests which seek control 
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instead of freely serving the life and development of 
the nation. 

It is so far from being a party of mere reminiscence, 
a party which tries to draw the country back to 
policies which belong to another time, to the circum- 
stances of another age, that it is above all others a 
young man’s party, because a party of movement, 
of readjustment; a party that presses toward the 
future with unshaken faith, with unwavering confid- 
ence and ever renewed hopes and aspirations for the 
principles of freedom, which are none other than the 
principles of opportunity, the principles of men, not 
made but on the make, struggling from achievement 
to achievement in a free exercise of their powers. 
These things were embodied in Jefferson, the thought- 
ful, philosophical, penetrating thinker for mankind, 
and in the rugged Jackson, who seemed to cut his 
way toward the right by rough instinct and the mere 
energy of an honest, indomitable nature; and so we 
see embodied in them the two sides of Democracy, 
its thoughtfulness, its vision of hope, its confidence 
in the progress and liberation of mankind, and linked 
with these its force as of the common people, its 
abounding energy outside as well as within the field 
of cultivated thought.—Jefferson Day Dinner at India- 
napolis, April 13, 1911. 


Party Tenure Based on Service. 


I have no interest in the political party, except as an 
instrument of achievement. I cannot imagine how 
a man can be interested in a party that hasn’t aspira- 
tions and a programme to be worked out. I inherited 
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my democracy, but it wouldn’t stay in my blood long 
if the red corpuscles didn’t have something to do. 
And if the Democratic party will bear all its efforts 
to understand the United States and serve it, it will 
be continued in power so long as it practises that 
devotion. — National Association of Postmasters at 
Washington, July 20, 1915. 


The Democratic Pledge. 


I am not the servant of the Democratic party. I 
am the servant of the people, acting through the 
Democratic party, which has now undertaken some 
of the most solemn obligations that a party ever 
undertook, for it has stepped forward at a moment of 
universal disappointment and pledged its honor as 
men and as patriots that you shall not be disappointed 
again.—At Jersey City, May 2, 1918. 


Democratic Constructive Statesmanship. 

The thing that is going to strike the imagination of 
the country is that the Democratic party, without 
picking out the men or discriminating the praise, 
produced the constructive statesmanship which the 
Republican party has not in long generations pro- 
duced.—At Jefferson Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., 
April 13, 1916. 


The Democratic Party. 


We [the Democratic party] are non-partisans between 
classes, between interests, as between political am- 
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bitions, as between those who desire power and those 
who have it. For power will never again in America, 
if I know anything of its temper, long be entrusted 
to those who use it in their own behalf.—At Jefferson 
Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1916. 


Epigrams 
A Progressive Republican is only a Republican in a 
way to become a Democrat. 
A “boss” is a gum-shoe political manager. 


Publicity is the great antiseptic against the germs of 
some of the worst political methods. 


When the representatives of “Big Business” think of 
the people they do not include themselves. 


It is not a question of their (the corporations) size, 
but of their acts. 
Business can be free only when the nation is free. 


The way to stop financial “‘joy-riding” is to arrest 
the chauffeur, not the automobile. 


Corporations do not do wrong; individuals do wrong. 


It is not difficult or a capital operation to cut off a 
wart. You don’t have to administer an anaesthetic. 
It can be done while you wait. 


Until monopoly is abolished, until it is destroyed, the 
Government is not free. 


Monopoly is always, in the long run, weak and in- 
efficient. 
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The real test of a community is not what it does under 
compulsion of the law, but what it does of its own 
volition. 


In future those brains will count most and will be 
remunerated best which have the niceties of detail 
mastered. 


The fundamental trouble in the United States is that 
the people have not been the real force back of the 
Government. 


It is the duty of statesmen to understand the business 
of the country. 


I regard a Governor merely as the person in whom, 
for the time being, centres the codrdinate life of the 
community. 


We are building not for the day but for the future. 


The most honorable and distinguished nation in the 
world is the nation that can keep its promises to its 
own hurt. 


Individual freedom is for every society the source of 
life, of every kind of life. 


I believe that Democracy is the only thing that 
vitalizes a whole people instead of vitalizing some of 
the people of the country. 


I have sometimes heard exhortations to the effect 
that politics ought not to be injected into business. 
It is just as important that you should not inject 
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business into politics, because so far as the business 
of this country is concerned there ought not to be any 
politics. 


You do not settle things quickly by taking what 
seems to be the quickest way to settle them. 


No nation can live without vision, and no vision will 
exalt a nation except the vision of real liberty and real 
justice and purity of conduct. 


Loyalty is not a self-pleasing virtue. 


If you are going to sell carpets in India, you have 
got to have as good taste as the Indians in the pattern 
of the carpets; and that is going some. 


Now, I have long enjoyed the friendship and com- 
panionship of Republicans, because I am by instinct 
a teacher, and I would like to teach them something. 


Nothing stated in general terms is true of America, 
because it is the most variegated and varied and 
multiform land under the sun. 


The great barrier in the world I have sometimes 
thought is not the barrier of principle, but the barrier 
of taste. 


When I was a college officer I used to be very much 
opposed to hazing; not because hazing is not whole- 
some, but because sophomores are poor judges. 


It is astonishingly easy to prove that something is 
wrong which nobody has proposed. 
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The idea of America is not so much that some one 
shall be restrained and punished by the law as to be 
instructed and guided by the law. 


The mind needs air to breathe, just as the body does. 


The man who knows the strength of the tide is the 
man who is swimming against it, not the man who is 
floating with it. 


The minute I stop changing my mind as President 
with the change of all the circumstances in the world, 
I will be a back number. 


You cannot have prosperity unless you have freedom 
of achievement. 


The interests of the country are founded in the last 
analysis upon its material prosperity and its social 
justice. 


A conservative man is a man who just sits and thinks, 
mostly sits. 


You can trust the people provided you serve them. 
Reveal everything and the people will be just; con- 
ceal anything and make them jealous. 


An egotist is a man who has got the whole perspective 
of life wrong. He conceives himself as the centre of 
affairs. 


Men will go into the fire of battle and freely give their 
lives for something greater than themselves, their 
duty to their country. And there is a pretty fine 
analogy between Patriotism and Christianity. 
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You cannot sell unless you buy. 


You can’t imagine as a typical American one who 
isn’t ready to be a boss or a laborer with equal facility. 


It is intolerable that the administration of justice in 
the United States should be controlled by private 
interests. 


The progressive idea is to recover for the people of 
the country control of both the economic and political 
forces of the nation. 


You cannot have international amity until we have 
gained industrial equity. 


The strength of America is proportionate to the 
health, the buoyancy, the elasticity, the hope, the 
energy of the American people. 


A boss is not so much a politician as he is the business 
agent in politics of special interests. 


The states are the political laboratories of a free people. 
The Constitution of the United States is a vehicle of 
life, not a skeleton of fear. 


Nothing else in the world is standing still except the 
Stand-patters. 


It will not do to make the working man a mere instru- 
ment instead of a partner. 


Peace costs something and the only way you can 
maintain peace is by thoroughly enjoying the respect of 
everybody with whom you deal. 
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It is not wise, not possible, to guide national policy 
under the impulse of passion. 


One cool judgment is worth a thousand hasty councils. 


America is not anything if it consists of each of us. 
It is something only if it consists of all of us. 


The thing to do is to supply light, not heat. If it is 
heat it ought to be white heat and not sputter, be- 
cause sputtering heat is apt to spread the fire. 


America cannot afford to be weak and she cannot 
afford to use herself for anything which does not honor 
the Stars and Stripes. 


A Nation like this ought to be ashamed to use an in- 
efficient instrument when it can make its instrument 
efficient for everything it needs apply it for. 


If a man is so in love with peace that he cannot imagine 
any kind of danger, I almost envy him the trance he is 
in. 


If I did not believe in the ordinary man I would move 
out of a democracy. 


We are done with provincialism in the statesmanship 
of the United States and we have got to have a view 
now and a horizon as wide as the world itself. 


There is only one way that parties and individuals win 
the confidence of this Nation, and that is to do the 
things that ought to be done. 
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No one class can comprehend the country; no one set 
of interests can safely be suffered to dominate it. 


I am not sure that America needs more laws. The 
old law is good enough and dangerous enough for any 
man. 


The pushing things in this world are ideals, not ideas. 
One ideal is worth twenty ideas in propulsive force. 


The stupidity of some eminently successful men is so 
great that it is almost as majestic as nature itself. 


It is said there was a man in Utah who never told the 
truth but he said he knew the truth when he heard it. 


We must take the heartlessness out of industry, before 
we can put hearts into the nation’s great army of 
toilers. 


It isa pity this isa campaign year. Democrats do not 
differ from Republicans upon the question of the Na- 
tion’s safety and no man ought to draw this into a 
controversy to make party or personal profit out of it. 


You have either got to make the men of this Nation, 
in sufficient number, ready to defend the Nation 
against initial disaster, or you have got to take the 
risk of initial disaster. 


You are just as big as the things you do, just as small 
as the things you leave undone. The.size of your life 
is the scale of your thinking. 


The leaders of mankind are those who lift their feet 
from the dusty road, and lift their eyes to the illu- 
mined future. 
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One of the advantages of being in a conspicuous posi- 
tion is that it keeps you honest. You can’t do any 
funny things in public. 


Open air is as effective a cure for bad politics as for 
tuberculosis. 


There is only one way of holding the confidence of the 
American public and that is by deserving it. 


The Flag 


SOMETIMES wonder why men take this flag 
\| and flaunt it. If I am respected I do not have 

to demand respect. If I am feared I do not have 
to ask for fear. If my power is known I do not have 
to proclaim it. I do not understand the temper, 
neither does this Nation understand the temper, of 
men who use this flag boastfully. 
This flag for the future is meant to stand for the just 
use of undisputed national power. No nation is ever 
going to doubt our power to assert its rights, and we 
should lay it to heart that no nation shail ever hence- 
forth doubt our purpose to put it to the highest uses 
to which a great emblem of justice and government 
can be put. It is henceforth to stand for self-possess- 
ion, for dignity, for the assertion of the right of one 
nation to serve the other nations of the world—an 
emblem that will not condescend to be used for pur- 
poses of aggression and self-aggrandizement; that is 
too great to be debased by selfishness; that has vindi- 
cated its right to be honored by all nations of the 
world and feared by none who do righteousness. 
Is it not a proud thing to stand under such an em- 
blem? Would it not be a pitiful thing ever to make 
apology and explanation of anything that we ever did 
under the leadership of this flag carried in the van? 
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Is it not a solemn responsibility laid upon us to lay 
aside bluster and assume that much greater thing— 
the quietude of genuine power? So it seems to me 
that it is my privilege and right as the temporary 
representative of a great Nation that does what it 
pleases with its own affairs to say that we please to do 
justice and assert the rights of mankind wherever this 
flag is unfurled.—At Washington, D. C., Flag Day, 
1914. 


Flag Inspires to Duty. 

I was one citizen among millions whose heart beat in 
unison with it [Preparedness parade]. I felt caught 
up and buoyed along by the great stream of human 
purpose which seemed to flow there in front of me by 
the stand by the White House, and I shall go away 
from this meeting as I came away from that parade, 
with all the deepest purposes of my heart renewed; 
and as I see the winds lovingly unfold the beautiful 
lines of our great flag, I shall seem to see a hand point- 
ing the way of duty, no matter how hard, no matter 
how long, which we shall tread while we vindicate 
the glory and honor of the United States.—Flag Day 
Speech, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1916. 


The Spirit of the Flag. 


When I think of the flag that those ships carry, the 
only touch of color about them, the only thing that 
moves as if it had a settled spirit in it, in their solid 
structure, it seems to me I see alternate strips of 
parchment upon which are written the rights of liberty 
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and justice and stripes of blood spilt to vindicate those 
rights, and then, in the corner, a prediction of the blue 
serene into which every nation may swim which stands 
for these great things.—Mayor’s Committee Luncheon, 
New York, May 17, 1915. 


The Honor of the Flag. 


I would be ashamed of this flag if it ever did anything 
outside of America that we would not permit it to 
do inside of America.—Fourth of July Celebration, 
Philadelphia, 1914. 


Meaning of the Colors. 


And as I look at that flag I seem to see many charac- 
ters upon it which are not visible to the physical eye. 
There seem to move ghostly visions of devoted men, 
who, looking at that flag, thought only of liberty, of 
the rights of mankind, of the mission of America to 
show the way to the world for the realization of the 
rights of mankind; and every grave of every brave 
man of the country would seem to have upon it the 
colors of the flag; if he was a true American would 
seem to have on it that stain of red which means the 
true pulse of blood, and that beauty of pure white 
which means the peace of the soul. And then there 
seems to rise over the graves of those men and to 
hallow their memory that blue space of the sky in 
which stars swim, these stars which exemplify for us 
that glorious galaxy of the States of the Union, bodies 
of free men banded together to vindicate the rights of 
mankind.—At Des Moines, February 1, 1916. 
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Symbol of the Nation’s Spirit. 


I have been thrilled by the experiences of these few 
days, and I shall go back to Washington and smile at 
anybody who tells me that the United States is not 
wide awake. But crowds at the stations, multitudes 
in great audience halls, cheers for the Government, the 
display—the ardent display as from the heart—of 
the emblem of our Nation—the Stars and Stripes— 
only express the spirit of the Nation; they do not 
express the organized force of the Nation. And, while 
I knew, and knew before I left Washington, what the 
spirit of the people was, I have come out to ask them 
what their organization is and what they intend to 
make it.—At Kansas City, February 2, 1916. 


What the Flag Stands For. 


That flag stands for honor, not for advantage. That 
flag stands for the rizhts of mankind, no matter where 
they be, no matter what their antecedents, no matter 
what their race; it stands for the absolute right of 
political liberty and free self-government, and wher- 
ever it stands to the contrary, American traditions 
have begun to be forgotten.—At Topeka, February 2, 
1916. 


Hyphenated Americans 


MERICA has drawn her blood and her energy 
A out of almost all the nations of the world. It 
is true of a great many of us that there lies 

deep in our hearts the recollection of an origin which 
is not American. We know that our roots, our tradi- 
tions run back into other national soils and there are 
some songs that stir us. There are some historical 
recollections which engage our affections and stir our 
memories. We cannot forget our forebears. We 
cannot altogether ignore the fact of our essential 
blood relationships, and at the outset of this war it 
did look as if there were a division of domestic senti- 
ment which might lead us to some errors of judgment 
and some errors of action. But I for one believe that 
that danger is past. I never doubted that the danger 
was exaggerated, because I had learned long ago, 
and many of you will corroborate me by experience, 
that it is not the men who are doing the talking always 
who represent the real sentiments of a nation. I for 
my part always feel a serene confidence in waiting 
for the declaration of the principles and sentiments 
of the men who are not vociferous, do not go about 
seeking to make trouble, do their own thinking, at- 
tend to their own business, and love their own coun- 
try. And, therefore, I have at no time supposed the 
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men whose voices contain, seem to contain, the threat 
of division among us were really uttering the senti- 
ments even of those whom they pretended to repre- 
sent.—At Milwaukee, January 31, 1916. 


First Duty of a Nation. 


There have been some among us who have not thought 
first of America, who have sought to use the might of 
America in some matter not of America’s origination, 
and have forgotten that the first duty of a nation is 
to express its own individual principles in the action of 
the family of nations and not to seek to aid and abet 
any rival or contrary ideal—To D. A. R., Washington, 
D. C., October 11, 1915. 


Hyphens on the Left. 


I am not deceived as to the balance of opinion among 
the foreign-born citizens of the United States, but 
I am in a hurry to have an opportunity to have a 
line-up and let the men who are thinking first of other 
countries stand on one side—Biblically, it should be 
the left—and all those that are for America first, 
last, and all the time on the other side.—To D. As iis 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


Hyphens Are Few. 


You have heard a great deal about the hyphen. I, 
for one, have never been deceived. The number of 
persons of really divided allegiance in this country is 
very small, and if I had been born in some other 
country I would, for one, resent the representations 
that have been made by those for whom they pre- 
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tended to speak in suggesting a divided allegiance. I 
have never had the slightest doubt of what would 
happen when America called upon those of her citizens 
born in other countries to come to the support of the 
flag. Why, they will come with cheers. They will 
come with a momentum which will make us realize 
that America has once more been cried awake out of 
every sort of distemper and dream and distraction, 
and that any man who dares tamper with the spirit 
of America will be cast out of the confidence of a great 
nation upon the instant.—T'o Women’s National Ser- 
vice Camp, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1916. 


National Groups Non-American. 


I would not certainly be one who would suggest that 
a man cease to love the place of his origin. It is one 
thing to love the place you were born, and another 
thing to dedicate yourself to the place where you 
go. You can’t be an American if you think of your- 
self in groups. America does not consist of groups. 
A man who considers himself as belonging to a na- 
tional group is not yet an American.—T0 Naturalized 
Citizens, Philadelphia, May 10, 1915. 


Hyphenates Are Vocal. 


We ought to be very careful about some of the im- 
pressions that we are forming just now. There is too 
general an impression, I fear, that very large numbers 
of our fellow-citizens born in other lands have not 
entertained with sufficient intensity and affection 
the American ideals, but their numbers are not large. 
Those who would seek to represent them are very 
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vocal but they are not very influential.—To D. A. R., 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


Divided America a Libel. 


There is in some quarters a disposition to create dis- 
tempers in this body politic. Men are even uttering 
slanders against the United States, as if to excite 
her. Men are saying that if we should go to war 
upon either side there will be a divided America— 
an abominable libel of ignorance! America is not 
all of it vocal just now. It is vocal in spots. But 
I, for one, have a complete and abiding faith in that 
great silent body of Americans who are not standing 
up and shouting and expressing their opinions just 
now, but are waiting to find out and support the duty 
of America. I am just as sure of their solidity and 
of their loyalty and of their unanimity, if we act 
justly, as I am that the history of this country has at 
every crisis and turning point illustrated this great 
lesson.—Associated Press Luncheon, New York, April 
20, 1915. 


“Disloyalty Must Be Crushed.” 


There is disloyalty active in the United States and 
it must be absolutely crushed. It proceeds from a 
minority, a very small minority, but a very active 
and subtle minority. It works underground but 
also shows its ugly head where we can see it; and 
there are those at this moment trying to levy a species 
of political blackmail, saying: “Do what we wish 
in the interest of foreign sentiment or we will wreak 
our vengeance at the polls.” That is the sort of thing 
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against which the American Nation will turn with a 
might and triumph of sentiment which will teach 
these gentlemen once and for all that loyalty to this 
flag is the first test of tolerance in the United States. 
—Flag Day Speech, Washington, D. C., 1916. 


New Union to Be Worked Out. 


We have no criticism for men who love the places of 
their birth and the sources of their origin. 

But all that we do criticise is that in some inet ones 
they are not very numerous—but in some instances 
men have allowed this old ardor of another nationality 
to overcome their ardor for the nationality to which 
they have given their new and voluntary allegiance. 
And so the United States has again to work out, by 
spiritual processes, a new union, when men shall not 
think of what divides them but shall recall what 
unites them; when men shall not allow old loves to 
take the place of present allegiances; when men must, 
on the contrary, translate their very ardor of love of 
country of their birth into the ardor of love for the 
country of their adoption and the principles which 
it represents—Memorial Day Speech, Washington, 
DC. LOLs: 


Justice 


we cannot postpone justice any longer in the 

United States. We have got to have it now, 
and there is only one political instrumentality through 
which we can get it. The leaders of the Democratic 
party, the rank and file of the Democratic party, the 
men who are joining the ranks for the first time, the 
great body of young voters who are flocking to the 
standards of Democracy—all have the same hope, 
the same impulse, the same purpose, the same in- 
domitable determination, that this Government 
shall again be what the fathers intended that it should 
be, and that men shall be done justice, and that 
righteousness shall be the basis of Government.— 
Essex County, New Jersey, Tour, October 29, 1912. 


[v2 you solemnly, ladies and gentlemen, 


Justice Grounded in Humanity. 


Senator Harding was saying just now that we ought 
to try when we are 100,000,000 strong to act in the 
same simplicity of principle that our forefathers 
acted when we were 3,000,000 strong. I heard some- 
body say—I do not know the exact statistics—that the 
present population of the United States is 103,000,000. 
If there are 3,000,000 thinking the same things that 
that original 3,000,000 thought, the 100,000,000 will 
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be saved for an illustrious future. They were ready 
to stake everything for an idea, and that idea was 
not expediency, but justice. And the infinite dif- 
ficulty of public affairs is not to discover the signs of 
the heavens and the direction of the wind, but to 
square the things you do by the not simple but com- 
plicated standards of justice. Justice has nothing 
to do with expediency. Justice has nothing to do 
with any temporary standard whatever. It is rooted 
and grounded in the fundamental instincts of human- 
ity.—At Gridiron Club, Washington, D. C., February 
26,916; 


System (Not Judges) Unjust. 

The process of corruption in the justice of this coun- 
try does not lie so often where it is supposed that 
it lies, with the men who preside over the trial of 
cases. It lies with the system which determines who 
shall feel the pinch of the law and who shall not, and 
the poor man, the uninfluential man, the man who 
does not stand in with the gang will feel the pinch of 
the law and the other man will not. It is a disgrace 
to the judicial system of the State and the Union, 
and I stand here to protest against it as a representa- 
tive American citizen, for such things should not be 
allowed to exist—At Newark, May 1, 1913. 


Justice Not Born of Power. 


Do we conceive social betterment to lie in the pitiful 
use of irresistible power, or do we conceive it to arise 
out of the irresistible might of a body of free men? 
Has justice ever grown in the soil of absolute power? 
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Has not justice always come from the press of the 
heart and spirit of men who resist power?—To New 
York Press Club, New York, September 9, 1912. 


Justice in Free Government. 


Get a free government and you can have justice. 
Live under a government which deems its own con- 
trol by special interests inevitable and you cannot do 
any of these hopeful things.—At Bridgeport, September 
Die NOie, 


Labor 


HE attitude of Government toward labor lies 
| at the heart of almost everything that con- 
cerns us as a nation. A nation may be said 
to consist of those who do its daily labor, and America 
has always boasted that she was the home of free 
labor, that all were welcome to come to her shores 
and partake of her unbounded opportunities. Shail 
we substitute for this dream and ambition of ours a 
régime under which great “regulated’’ monopolies 
shall be forever the chief patrons of labor? Shall we 
not, on the contrary, assist to set the laboring men 
free by placing them in a field of varied enterprise, 
controlled by no man, by no set of men, by no govern- 
ment, where they can look about for opportunity and 
find it, where they can act as they please within the 
limits of right and justice, in their own interest, where 
an economic democracy will make them feel that they 
have a vital part in everything that affects the enter- 
prise and the hope of the success of the Nation.—At 
Columbus, September 20, 1912. 


Trust Control of Labor Market. 


I want the workingmen in this crowd to remember that 

the men who control prices do so by limiting in some 

cases the supply; that if you can limit the supply you 

can control the industries of the country and you can 
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also control the market for labor, and these men who 
constitute the leading instruments of the trusts are the 
very men who have fought and the only ones who have 
successfully fought organized labor in the United 
States. They have absolutely refused to recognize the 
rights of labor to organize, and they have tried by 
patronizing the laborer to subject him to their own 
will and purpose.—At Logansport, September 16, 1912. 


Freedom of Industry and Labor. 


I want a chance to fight for the liberation of American 
industry. And when I am fighting against the monop- 
olistic control, I am fighting for the liberties of every 
American workingman in America. — At Scranton, 
September 23, 1912. 


Labor Organization. 


If there is not a right on the part of the workingmen to 
organize then there ought not be a right on the part of 
capital to organize. It is the organization that makes 
capital strong, and it is not fair, from the legal point 
of view or any other point of view, to prevent the 
rest of the men dealing with capital from getting 
strength with organization that only organization 
brings —At Fall River, September 26, 19t2. 


Wages Independent of Tariff. 


I want to widen the market for American labor. I 
want to see conditions exist in which men will compete 
for American labor. I tell you this, that American 
labor up-to-date is the cheapest in the world. Ameri- 
can manufacturers can afford to pay American work- 
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ingmen three times as much and still undersell their 
competitors in the foreign markets, and yet the Ameri- 
can workingman is told that the amount of his wages 
depends upon the protective tariff. It doesn’t. It 
depends upon him. It depends upon what is inside 
of his thinking box. And when you once get to a 
system of regulated monopoly, then you get to a 
system of controlled labor; don’t forget that.—At 
Kansas City, October 8, 1912. 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes. 


The trouble in a great many of the labor contests we 
have had, my fellow-citizens, as you will bear me out in 
saying, is that one side or the other did not wish to 
sit down and talk it over, and that the great difficulty 
in the settlement of a great many labor disputes has 
been the difficulty of getting candid and dispassionate 
conference with regard to the points at issue. The 
great difficulty about the relationship between capital 
and labor is this: Labor is in immediate contact with 
the task itself, with the work, with the conditions of 
the work, with the tools with which it is done, and the 
circumstances under which they are used; whereas 
capital, in too many instances, is at a great remove. 
It is owned and controlled by many who have not 
taken the pains to go and see the workers at their work 
and know just what the circumstances are, and the 
thing most to be desired is that capital should be 
humanized by being brought into a comprehending 
contact with the conditions of labor.—At American 
Federation of Labor Building Dedication, Washington, 
D. C., July 4, 1916. 
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Justice for Labor. 


Iam for the laboring man. Justice must be done him 
or there ean be no justice in this country. We must 
all be partners in the game of government and no one 
man must be allowed to play the part of a hog.—At 
Chicago, April 6, 1912. 


Labor Ideals. 


You cannot rise to the tasks of the day with any kind 
of zest and interest unless you know their significance; 
and they have a very narrow significance if you look 
upon them as a means of keeping body and soul to- 
gether. It seems to me, therefore, that the most 
heartening thing a man can do is to think as often as 
he ean of the relations which his work bears to the 
place he lives in, and to the country he lives in.— 
At American Federation of Labor Building Dedication, 
Washington, D. C., July 4, 1916. 


Protection of Labor. 

We call these questions of employers’ liability questions 
of workingmen’s compensation, but these terms do not 
suggest quite the whole matter. There is something 
very new and very big and very complex about these 
new relations of capital and labor. A new economic 
society has sprung up and we must effect a new set of 
adjustments. We must not pit power against weak- 
ness. The employer is generally in our day, as I have 
said, not an individual but a powerful group of indi- 
viduals, and yet the workingman is still, under our 
existing law, an individual when dealing with his 
employer, in case of accident, for example, or of loss or 
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of illness, as well as in every contractual relationship. 
We must have a workingmen’s compensation act 
which will not put upon him the burden of fighting 
powerful composite employers to obtain his rights, 
but which will give him his rights without suit, directly 
and without contest, by automatic operation of law, 
as if of a law of insurance——At Inauguration as 
Governor of New Jersey, January 17, 1911. 


Attitude of Trusts to Labor. 


And it is worth the while of the workingmen of the 
country to recall what the attitude toward organized 
labor has been of these masters of consolidated indus- 
tries, whom the Federal Government is to take under 
its patronage as well as under its control. They have 
always been the stout opponents of organized labor, 
and they have tried to undermine it in a great many 
ways. Some of the ways they have adopted have 
worn the guise of philanthropy and good-will, and 
have no doubt been used, for all I know, in perfect 
good faith. Some of them have set up systems of 
profit-sharing, of compensation for injuries, and of 
bonuses and even pensions, but every one of these 
plans has merely bound their workingmen more 
tightly to themselves. Their rights under these vari- 
ous arrangements are not legal rights. They are 
merely privileges which they enjoy so long as they 
remain in the employment and observe the rules of the 
great industries which employ them. If they refuse 
to be weaned away from their independence they can- 
not continue to enjoy the benefits extended to them.— 
At Buffalo, September 2, 1912. 


Leaders and Leadership 


HE task of every honest leader of the people 
is the task of convincing his fellow-citizens 
that the man who regards himself as in a 
class apart is an enemy to the progress of mankind; 
that where there are classes in point of privilege there 
is no righteousness, there is no justice, there is no 
fair play and that to lift the masses, to safeguard 
those who are looked upon to set forward the hopes of 
those who are merely beginning to go on in the great 
enterprise of life, is to help those at the top just as 
much as those at the bottom. No man’s heart is 
right unless he feels it deep upon the same level with 
all other hearts in God’s world.—At Madison Square 
Garden, October 31, 1912. 


Leaders Are from the People. 


If you want a leader don’t go into the circle where 
everything is established, but go among the people. 
In every crisis America will find its leader there. You 
must not look to any special class, but to the general 
class—To Alumni Association of Williams College, 
February 5, 1909. 


Leadership Defined. 

Leadership, I take it, is a task of suggestion, of adap- 

tation, of the quickening of thought and the devising 
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of means.—At Governor’s Conference, Frankfort, Ky., 
November 29, 1910. 


The Business of a Government Leader. 


The business of every leader of government is to hear 
what the nation is saying and to know what the nation 
is enduring.—At Tariff Exhibit, New York, September 
OF L912: 


Leader an Interpreter. 


In affairs we must not be impatient of slow processes 
and of tradition. The leader must look forward to 
things not yet done as things done and carry the 
thought of his generation forward to them. The 
engineer of human affairs and fortunes is the sympa- 
thetic interpreter of existing affairs and fortunes.— 
To Stevens Institute Alumni, Hoboken, February 8, 1911. 


Leaders Good and Bad. 


Legislators blindly follow leaders. Sometimes the 
bellweather is trustworthy; sometimes he is an old 
goat.—At City Club Meeting, St. Louis, December 28, 
1910. 


Need of Good Leaders. 


We need good leaders more than an excellent mechan- 
ism of action in charters and constitutions. We need 
men of devotion as much as we need good laws. The 
two cannot be divorced and self-government survive. 
—Anniversary Celebration of Batile of Trenton, 
December 26, 1910. 
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Leaders Not Dependent upon Looks. 


A man who gets himself elected leader generally is a 
leader already. Don’t suppose that because a man is 
handsome and dashing that he is a leader. Possibly 
some little, onery, measly looking chap you wouldn’t 
look at twice if you met him in the street may be a 
leader.—At Ridgewood, N. J., April 22, 1910. 


Liberty 


W vie are the liberties of a people? I have 


often had an image of liberty in my mind— 

an illustration of it. You know that when a 
great engine runs free, as we say, its freedom consists 
in its perfect adjustment. All the parts are so assem- 
bled and united and accommodated that there is no 
friction, but a united power in all the parts. So I 
dream of political liberty when we understand one 
another, when we codperate with one another, when 
we are united with one another—then we are free. 
And when the American people have thus joined to- 
gether in a great enterprise of their common life they 
will wonder how it ever happened that they permitted 
that great special interest to grow up and overshadow 
and smother the growths in the garden; then they 
shall wonder it was ever necessary to summon them 
to the conclusions of the ballot—At Madison Square 
Garden, October 31, 1912. 


The Source of Liberty. 


Liberty has never come from the government. Lib- 

erty has always come from the subjects of it. The 

history of liberty is a history of resistence. The his- 

tory of liberty is a history of the limitation of govern- 
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mental power, not the increase of it.—To New York 
Press Club, September 9, 1912. 


The Virginia Declaration of Rights. 


I hear a great many people at Fourth of July celebra- 
tions laud the Declaration of Independence who in 
between Julys shiver at the plain language of our bill 
of rights. The Declaration of Independence was, 
indeed, the first audible breath of liberty, but the 
substance of liberty is written in such documents as 
the declaration of rights attached, for example, to the 
first Constitution of Virginia, which was a model for 
the similar documents read elsewhere into our great 
fundamental charters. That document speaks in 
very plain terms. The men of that generation did 
not hesitate to say that every people has a right to 
choose its own forms of government—not once, but 
as often as it pleases—and to accommodate those 
forms of government to its existing interests and cir- 
cumstances. Not only to establish, but to alter, is 
the fundamental principle of self-government.—At 
Philadelphia, October 25, 1913. 


Liberty Means Freedom for All. 


I would rather belong to a poor nation that was free 
than to a rich nation that had ceased to be in love with 
liberty. But we shall not be poor if we love liberty, 
because the nation that loves liberty truly sets every 
man free to do his best and be his best, and that means 
the release of all the splendid energies of a great people 
who think for themselves. A nation of employees can 
not be free any more than a nation of employers can 
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be.—At Southern Commercial Congress, Mobile, Ala., 
October 27,1912. 


Liberty United With Hope. 

The principles of liberty are united with the principles 
of hope. Every individual as well as every nation 
wishes to realize the best thing that is in him, the 
best thing that can be conceived out of the materials 
of which his spirit is constructed.—To D. A. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


Love of Individual Liberty. 


I know that there are some things which stir every 
heart in America, no matter what the racial deriva- 
tion or the local environment and one of the things 
that stirs every American is the love of individual 
liberty. We do not stand for occupation. We do 
not stand for material interest. We do not stand for 
any narrow conception, even of political institutions, 
but we do stand for this—that we are banded together 
in America to see to it that no man shall serve any 
master who is not of his own choosing. —At Milwaukee, 
January 31, 1916. 


Lincoln 


T IS singular how touching every reference to 
| Abraham Lincoln is. It always makes you feel 
that you wish you had been there to help him in 
some fashion to fight the battles that he was fighting 
sometimes almost alone. Could you have predicted, 
if you had seen Abraham Lincoln’s birth and boyhood, 
where that great ruling figure of the world was going 
to spring from?—To New York Press Club, New York, 
June 30, 1916. 


Effect of Environment. 


Abraham Lincoln if he had been born in New York 
would have thought New York; and I want to tell 
you men who live in this city [New York] that if you 
want another Abraham Lincoln you had better get 
out your long distance glasses. I don’t mean to say 
that because a man is born here he cannot become a 
leader in the event of a great national crisis, but if 
he does it will be only by a supreme effort—To 
Williams College Alumni, February 5, 1909. 


Early Thinking. 

If I were to choose a man to inject into the hot 
crucible of American endeavor, I should take some 
man who in his youth had time to think. These men, 
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like Lincoln, will never forget the feeling or shake off 
the prepossessions of the common folk.—Berea Asso- 
ciation Meeting, New York, February 10, 1911. 


Normal Man upon a Great Scale. 


Lincoln was a very normal man with very normal 
gifts, but all upon a great scale, all knit together in 
loose and natural form, like the great frame in which 
he moved and dwelt—At Lincoln Day Dinner, 
Chicago, February 12, 1909. 


The Melting Pot 


MERICA has been hospitable in an unpre- 
JAN cedented degree toward all nations, all races, 
all creeds. She has seemed almost to desire 
to be made up of all the stocks and influenced by all 
the thoughts of the wide world. She has seemed to 
realize that she could be fertile only if every great 
impulse were planted among her. And so she has 
set for herself in this process, which is still unfinished, 
of uniting and amalgamating these things, the 
problem of making disparate things live together in 
peace and accommodation and harmony. So that 
the peace of America depends upon the attitude 
of the different elements of race and thought of which 
she is made up toward one another.—To New York 
Federation of Churches, January 27 1916. 


American Idea of Loyalty. 


When you ask a man to be loyal to a government, if 
he comes from some foreign country, his idea is that 
he is expected to be loyal to a certain set of persons 
like a ruler or a party set in authority over him; but 
that is not the American idea. Our idea is that he is 
to be loyal to certain objects in life, and the only rea- 
son he has a President, Congress, Legislature and 
Judiciary is that the community shall have instru- 
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mentalities by which to promote these objects.— 
To Convention on Citizenship, Washington, D. C., 
July 18, 1916. 


Appreciations of Liberty. 

Living in the easy prosperity of a free people, knowing 
that the sun has always been free to shine upon us and 
prosper our undertakings, we did not realize how hard 
the task of liberty is and how rare the privilege of 
liberty is; and men were drawn out of every climate 
and out of every race because of an irresistible attrac- 
tion of their spirits to the American ideal.—To D. A. R., 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


To Harness Selfishness. 


We can’t conceal from him [the immigrant] long that 
we are just as human as any other nation; that we 
are just as selfish; that there are just as many mean 
people here as anywhere else; that there are just as 
many people here that will take advantage of other 
people as you can find in other countries; there are 
just as many cruel people, just as many people heart- 
less when it comes to maintaining and promoting 
their own interest, but that our object is to get these 
people in harness and see to it that they do no damage, 
and not be allowed to bring calamity upon a nation 
whose object is spiritual and not material—To Con- 
vention on Citizenship, Washington, D. C., July 18, 1916. 


High Citizenship of Foreign Born. 


T would not be afraid upon the test of ‘America 
First” to take a census of all the foreign-born citizens 
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of the United States, for I know that the vast majority 
of them came here because they believed in America, 
and their belief in America has made them better 
citizens than some people who were born in America. 
—To D.A.R., Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


The Problem of Untainted Americanism. 


I dare say that the men who came to America then 
and the men who have come to America since came 
with a single purpose, sharing some part of the passion 
for human liberty which characterized the men who 
founded the republic, but they came with all sorts 
of blood in their veins, all sorts of antecedents behind 
them, all sorts of traditions in their family and national 
life, and America has had to serve as a melting pot for 
all these diversified and contrasted elements. What 
kind of fire of pure passion are you going to keep 
burning under the pot in order that the mixture that 
comes out may be purged of its dross and may be 
the fine gold of untainted Americanism? That is the 
problem.—At Celebration of Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence at Charlotte, N. C., May 20, 1916. 


‘Metal’? and “Mettle’’ of the Nation. 


In a peculiar degree the United States seems to 
be reborn from generation to generation, because re- 
newed out of all the sources of human energy in the 
world. There is here a great melting pot in which 
we must compound a precious metal. That metal 
is the metal of nationality and if you will not think I 
am merely playing upon words, I would like to spell 
the word “metal” in two ways. For it is just the 
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“mettle” of this Nation that we are now most 
interested in.—To D. A. R., Washington, D. C., April 
19, 1915. 


The Real Situation. 


They [the immigrants] were told that this was the 
place for the feet of young men who had ambition 
and who wished untrammeled hope to be their only 
leader; and of their own free and deliberate choice 
they have crossed the waters and joined their destinies 
with us, and the vast majority of them have the pas- 
sion of American liberty in their hearts, just as much 
as you and I have. I do not want any American to 
misunderstand the real situation, and I believe that 
to be the real situation —At Topeka, February 2, 1916. 


Impulses of the Immigrant. 


I know the impulses which have drawn men to our 
shores. They have not come idly. They have not 
come without conscious purpose to be free. They 
have not yet come without voluntary desire to unite 
themselves with the great Nation on this side of the 
sea, and I know that whenever the test comes every 
man’s heart will be first for America. And wherever 
they come from, it was the principle and affection 
and ambition that drew men to these shores. And 
they are not going to forget the errand upon which 
they came, and the America which they have made 
their refuge and their hope will not suffer by any for- 
getfulness on their part.—At Milwaukee, January 31, 
1916. 
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The Foreign Language Press. 


I would just as leave Americanize a language as 
Americanize an individual. You should not regard 
the language in which you print your periodicals as a 
foreign language when printed in America for the 
conveyance of American thinking. Then we will 
have taken another step toward that combination of 
elements which in the long run is going to make 
America more various in its natural gifts, more 
variegated in its genius than any other country in 
the world.—To Foreign Editors, New York, September 
4, 1912. 


The School of Citizenship. 


It is not fair to the great multitude of hopeful men 
and women who press into this country from other 
countries that we should leave them without that 
friendly and intimate instruction that will enable 
them very soon after they come to find out what 
America is like at heart and what America is intended 
for among the nations of the world. I believe that 
the chief school that these people must attend after 
they get here is the school which all of us attend, which 
is furnished by the life of the community in which 
we live and the nation to which we belong.—T'o Con- 
vention on Citizenship, Washington, D.C., July 13,1916. 


The Americanizing Process. 

This process of Americanization is going to be a 
process of self-examination, purification, a process of 
rededication to the things that America represents 
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and is proud to represent. And it takes a great deal 
more courage and steadfastness, my fellow-citizens, 
to represent ideal things than to represent anything 
else. It is easy to lose your temper and hard to keep 
it. It is easy to strike and sometimes very hard to 
refrain from striking, and I think that you will agree 
with me that we are more justified in being proud to 
do the things that are hard to do and not the things 
that are easy.—To Convention on Citizenship, Wash- 
engton, D. C., July 13, 1916. 


Merchant Marine 


HE United States is trying to keep up the 
processes of peaceful commerce while all the 


world is at war and while all the world is in 
need of the essential things which the United States 
produces, and yet by an oversight, for which it is 
difficult to forgive ourselves, we did not provide our- 
selves when there was proper peace and opportunity 
with a mercantile marine, by means of which we could 
carry on the commerce of the world without the 
interference of the motives of other nations which 
might be engaged in controversy not our own.—At 
Cleveland, January 29, 1916. 


Goods Adjusted to Demand. 


If we can once get what some gentlemen are so loath 
to give us—a merchant marine—if we can once get 
in a position to deliver our own goods, then the goods 
we have to deliver will be adjusted to the desire 
of those to whom we deliver them, and all the world 
will welcome America in the great field of commerce 
and manufacture.—To World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Failure of Private Enterprise. 


We must have ships. We have waited long for 
private enterprise to build them and we have waited 
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in vain. I do not fear the experiment of having the 
government do for all the people what individuals 
will not do.—At Chamber of Commerce Convention, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1916. 


Militarism 


of any army, not even in the existence of a very 

great army. Militarism is a spirit. It isa 
point of view. It is a system. It is a purpose. 
The purpose of militarism is to use armies for ag- 
gression. The spirit of militarism is the opposite 
of the civilian spirit, the citizen spirit. In a country 
where militarism prevails the military man looks 
down upon the civilian, regards him as inferior, thinks 
of him as intended for his, the military man’s support 
and use, and just as long as America is America that 
spirit and point of view is impossible with us. There 
is as yet in this country, so far as I can discover, no 
taint of the spirit of militarism.—West Point Speech, 
June 18, 1916. 


JU etn army does not consist in the existence 


Militarism Un-American. 


There is no danger of militarism if you are genuine 
Americans, and I for one do not doubt that you are. 
When you begin to have the militaristic spirit—not 
the military spirit, that is all right—then begin to 
doubt whether you are Americans or not.—West 
Point Speech, June 13, 1916. 
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An Unendurable System. 


It goes without saying, though apparently it is neces- 
sary to say it to some excited persons, that one thing 
this country never will endure is a system that can be 
called militarism. But militarism consists in this: 
It consists in preparing a great machine whose only 
use is for war, and giving it no use to which to apply 
itself —At New York, January 27, 1916. 


Miscellaneous 


A Schoolmaster Defined. 


They called me a schoolmaster when I was running 
for office last year. I defined the word and said it 
meant a man trained to find out things and tell them 
as plainly as possible. I am finding them out and 
telling you. I propose to go on telling them as long 
as I live—At Newark, N. J., September 22, 1911. 


Alliances. 


I shall never myself consent to an entangling alliance; 
but I would gladly assent to a disentangling alliance, 
an alliance which would disentangle the people of the 
world from those combinations in which they seek their 
own separate and private interests, and unite the 
people of the world to preserve the peace of the world 
upon a basis of common right and justice. There is 
liberty there, not limitation. There is freedom, not 
entanglement. There is the achievement of the 
highest things for which the United States has de- 
clared its principle—Memorial Day Speech, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1916. 


America’s Roll of Honor. 

There is no question what the roll of honor in America 

is. The roll of honor consists of the names of men 
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who have squared their conduct by ideals of duty.— 
To Gridiron Club, Washington, D. C., February 27, 
1916. 


Changing Your Mind. 


The man who cannot change his mind gives evidence 
of profound ignorance—if your mind doesn’t change 
when the world changes, you are no longer in har- 
mony with the world. I’m willing to leave things 
alone if you will guarantee that I can go to bed and 
find them the same in the morning.—Naitional League 
of Commission Merchants, New York, January 11, 1912. 


Character. 


The greatest thing in the world, the greatest force in 
the world, is character, and I believe that character 
can be expressed upon a national scale and by a na- 
tion; that every act of a nation, at any rate of a nation 
which opens its counsels to the voice of the people 
themselves, is in its attitude toward its own affairs 
and in its attitude toward the affairs of other nations. 
—To New York Federation of Churches, January 27, 
1916. 


I have always maintained that the man who lives 
to cultivate his own character will result only in 
cultivating an intolerable prig; because his object 
will be himself. Character, my friends, is a by- 
product. It is produced in the great manufacture 
of daily duty.—Memorial Day Address, Arlington 
Cemetery, 1915. 

There never was a time in the history of the world 
when character, just sheer character all by itself, 
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told more than it does now. A friend of mine says 
that every man who takes office in Washington either 
grows or swells, and when I give a man an office, I 
watch him carefully to see whether he is swelling or 
growing. The mischief of it is that when they swell 
they do not swell enough to burst.—To National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1916. 


Competition. 


This is not an age of unrestricted competition, and it 
cannot be, because if it was an age of unrestricted 
competition certain gentlemen can go and hog the 
competition —Workingmen’s Dinner, New York, Sep- 
tember 4, 1912. 


Now we must care for the digestion of competition 
and not let it eat itself up. We know the kind of 
competition that has produced monopoly, and we 
must stop that kind. We must not license monopoly, 
but we must regulate competition—a very much more 
feasible thing to do.—W orkingmen’s Dinner, New York, 
September 4, 1912. 


Concentration of Power. 


When we resist, therefore—when I, as a Democrat, 
resist—the concentration of power, I am resisting 
the processes of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruction of 
human initative and therefore of human energy.— 
Workingmen’s Dinner, New York, September 4, 1912. 
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Conservation. 


The rights and health and prosperity of our working- 
men and workingwomen and of our children we now 
recognize as being our chief national resource and we 
mean to safeguard that resource of all others against 
the selfishness of private use and profit. We shall 
take care of our forests and mines and water courses 
and soil; but above all things else, we shall take care 
of our people.—At Denver, May 9, 1911. 


Constitutions Analyzed. 


Constitutions are not inventions. They do not create 
our liberty. They are rooted in life, in fact, in cir- 
cumstances, in environment. They are not the con- 
dition of our liberty, but its expression. They result 
from our life; they do not create it. And so there beats 
in them always, if they live at all, this pulse of the 
large life of humanity. As they yield and answer to 
that they are perfected and exalted.—Jefferson Day 
Dinner, New York, April 18, 1912. 


Counsel. 


The way we generally strive for rights is by getting 
our fighting blood up, and I venture to say that is the 
wrong way and not the short way. If you come at 
me with your fists doubled, I think I can promise you 
that mine will double as fast as yours; but if you come 
at me and say, “Let us sit down and take counsel 
together, and, if we differ from one another, under- 
stand why it is we differ from one another, just what 
the points of issue are,’ we will presently find that 
we are not so far apart after all—that the points in 
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which we differ are few and the points in which we 
agree are many, and that if we only had the patience 
and the candor and the desire to get together we will 
get together.—At American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing Dedication, Washington, D. C., July 4, 1916. 


Country Life. 


There is a relative decrease in vitality in every country 
community as compared with the city, yet the country 
is the place after all for a man who would be his own 
master. But first the country life must be reorgan- 
ized. At present the man of inititive who stays in the 
country finds himself without help because those who 
are willing to take orders leave the country for the 
city.—At Church Sermon, Old Lyme, Conn., June 19, 
1910. 


Criticism. 

Can you imagine, my fellow countrymen, a more in- 
spiring thing than to belong to a free nation and make 
your way among men every one of whom has the 
right and the opportunity to say what he thinks? 
Criticism does not hurt anybody. I heard an old 
politician once say to his son: “John, don’t bother 
your head about lies and slanders; they will take 
care of themselves. But if you ever hear me denying 
anything, you may make up your mind that it is so.” 
And when you see a man wincing under criticism, 
you may know that something hit him that was so. 
And therefore when they are saying the things that 
are not true there is no credit in keeping your head 
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and not minding it.—To Associated Advertising Clubs, 
Philadelphia, June 29, 1916. 


Deeds. 


America is at a point where it is more than ever nec- 
essary that she should understand her own ideals, 
not only, but be ready to put them into action at any 
cost. It is one thing to entertain fine principles and 
another thing to make them work. It is one thing to 
entertain them in the formulas of words like the splen- 
did words which were uttered and give distinction 
to this ancient and historic building [Independence 
Hall} behind me, but it is another thing to do what 
those men did, make those words live in the action 
of their lives —To Associated Advertising Clubs, Phila- 
delphia, June 29, 1916. 


Discretionary Executive Power. 


Must we fall back on discretionary executive power? 
The Government of the United States was established 
to get rid of it—At National Democratic Club Jefferson 
Dinner, New York, April 14, 1908. 


Duty. 

Duty can never be based upon the mere calculation 
of interest. Duty must always be based upon a will- 
ingness to sacrifice interest. And no nation has 
retained its respect where men calculate policy upon 


the compounding of self-interest —At Southern Society 
Dinner, New York, December 14, 1906. 
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Federal Powers. 


We have no foolish or pedantic jealousy of Federal 
power. We believe in the exercise of the Federal 
powers to the utmost extent wherever it is necessary 
that they should be brought into action for the common 
benefit. But we do not believe the invention of 
Federal powers either necessary or desirable.—At 
Governors’ Conference, Frankfort, Ky., November VAS), 
1910. 


Free Speech. 


If there is one thing that we love more than another 
in the United States, it is that every man should have 
the privilege, unmolested and uncriticised, to utter 
the real convictions of his mind.—At Puttsburgh, 
January 29, 1916. 


Friendship. 

True friendship is of a royal lineage. It is of the same 
kith and breeding as loyalty and self-forgetting de- 
votion and proceeds upon a higher principle even than 
they. For loyalty may be blind, and friendship must 
not be; devotion may sacrifice principles of right choice 
which friendship must guard with an excellent and 
watchful care. You must act in your friend’s interest 
whether it pleases him or not; the object of love is 
to serve, not to win.—From Baccalaureate Sermon, 
Princeton, May 9, 1907. 


Government in Secret. 


The theory of government which I decline to subscribe 
to is that the vitality of the Nation comes out of 
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the closeted councils where a few men determine the 
policy of the country.—To Associated Advertising 
Clubs, Philadelphia, June 29, 1916. 


High Society. 

What America has vindicated, above all things else, is 
that native ability has nothing to do with social origin. 
It is very amusing sometimes to see the airs that high 
society gives itself. The world could dispense with 
high society and never miss it. High society is for 
those who have stopped working and no longer have 
anything important to do.—At Berea College Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1915. 


Humanity Above Industry. 


Property is an instrument of humanity; humanity 
isn’t an instrument of property. And yet when you 
see men riding their great industries as if they were 
driving a car of Juggernaut, not looking to see what 
multitudes prostrate themselves before the car and 
lose their lives in the crushing effect of their industry, 
you wonder how long men are going to be permitted 
to think more of their machinery than they think of 
their men. I say, therefore, that property, as com- 
pared with humanity, as compared with the vital red 
blood in the American people, must take second place, 
not first, and that we must see to it that there is 
no overcrowding, no bad sanitation, no unnecessary 
spread of avoidable diseases, that women are not 
driven to impossible tasks and children are not per- 
mitted to spend their energy before it is fit to be spent; 
that all the hope of the race must be preserved, and 
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that men must be preserved according to their individ- 
ual needs and not according to the programmes of 
industry merely. What is the use of having industry 
if we die producing it? If we die in trying to feed 
ourselves why should we feed ourselves? If we die 
trying to get a foothold in the crowd, why not let the 
crowd trample sooner and be done with it—To Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Students, September 18, 1912. 


Impulse and Thought. 


The easiest thing is to strike. The brutal thing is 
the impulsive thing. No man has to think before 
he takes aggressive action, but before a man really 
conserves the honor by realizing the ideals of the 
Nation, he has to think exactly what he will do and 
how he will do it.—To New York Press Club, New 
York, June 30, 1916. 


Influences of Occupations. 


Men are colored and governed by their occupations 
and their surroundings and their habits. If I wanted 
to change the law radically I would not consult a 
lawyer. If I wanted to change business methods 
radically I would not consult a man who made a con- 
spicuous success by using the present methods that I 
wanted to change. Not because I would distrust 
these men, but because I would know that they would 
not change their thinking overnight; that they would 
have to go through a long process of reacquaintance 
with the circumstances of the time before they would 
be converted to my point of view—To World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 
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Jefferson’s Immortality. 


The immortality of Thomas Jefferson does not lie in 
any one of his achievements, or in the series of his 
achievements, but in his attitude toward mankind 
and the conception which he sought to realize in action 
of the service allowed by America to the rest of the 
world.—At Jefferson Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., 
April 13, 1916. 


Learning. 

Learning has come into the world not merely to clear 
men’s eyes and give them mastery over nature and 
human circumstances, but also to keep them young, 
never staled, always new like the stars and the hills 
and the sea and the vagrant winds, which make 
nothing of times or occasions but live always in 
serene freedom from any touch of decay, the sources 
of their being some high law which we cannot disturb. 
—From Baccalaureate Sermon, Princeton, May 9, 1907. 


Militancy. 


If I cannot retain my moral influence over a man ex- 
cept by occasionally knocking him down, if that is 
the only basis upon which he will respect me, then for 
the sake of his soul I have got occasionally to knock 
him down.—To National Press Club, Washington, 
D.C., May 16, 1916. 


Money-making. 

It is a legitimate thing to make money, but it is not 
an ideal thing to make money. Money brings with 
it power which may be well or ill employed. And it 
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‘should be the pride of America always to employ her 
money to the highest purpose.—At New York, January 
27 1916. 


Monroe Doctrine Not a Money-making Policy. 


So far as dollars and cents and material advantage are 
concerned, we have nothing to make by the Monroe 
Doctrine. We have nothing to make by allying our- 
selves with the other nations of the Western Hemisphere 
in order to see to it that no man from outside, no 
government from outside, no nation from outside, 
attempts to assert any kind of sovereignty or undue 
influence over the peoples of this continent. Amer- 
ica knows that the only thing that sustains the Monroe 
Doctrine and all the inferences that flow from it is 
her own moral and physical force. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is not part of international law. The Monroe 
Doctrine has never been formally accepted by any 
international agreement. The Monroe Doctrine 
merely rests upon the statement of the United States 
that if certain things happen she will do certain things. 
So nothing sustains the honor of the United States 
in respect of these long cherished and long admired 
promises except her own moral and physical force.— 
At Kansas City, February 2, 1916. 


National Honor. 


Some men who are not real men love other things 
about themselves, but the real man believes that his 
honor is dearer than his life; and a nation is merely 
all of us put together, and the Nation’s honor is dearer 
than the Nation’s comfort and the Nation’s peace and 
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the Nation’s life itself—At Cleveland, January 29, 
1916. 


I like that exclamation of Henry V in that stirring 
play of Shakespeare, “If it be an offense to covet 
honor then I am the most offending soul alive,” and I 
believe that could be said of America. If it be an 
offense against the peace of nations to covet honor 
then is America the most offending nation in the 
world. But she knows the basis of honor, that the 
basis of honor is right, is peaceful intention, is just 
action, is the treatment of others as we would wish 
to be treated ourselves, is the insistence upon the rule 
of a free field and no favor.—At Topeka, February 2, 
1916. 


No Purchase of Human Rights. 


I am willing to get anything for an American that 
money can buy except the rights of other men. I will 
not help any man buy a power he should not exercise 
over his fellowmen.—Fourth of July Celebration, Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 


Pretense. 


The best way to silence any friend of yours whom you 
know to be a fool is to induce him to hire a hall... Noth- 
ing chills pretense like exposure; nothing will bear the 
tests of examination for a shorter length of time than 
pretense. At least, so I try to persuade myself, and 
yet there are some humbugs that have been at large 
a long time.—To Motion Picture Board of Trade, New 
York, January 27, 1916. 
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Processes of Nationalism. 


If we want national processes of unification of thought 
and action we must have Presidents who will possess 
national thoughts and inspirations. The great fault of 
America to-day is her habit of infinite pre-possession. 
This nation is given over almost entirely to what I 
mey term domestic thinking. The sooner this at- 
titude of mind is broken, the sooner we will be a 
unified people in thought and truly a world folk cap- 
able of the world responsibilities that are already 
ours.—Dinner of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, March 
17. 1909. 


Public Service Commission. 


The people of the United States are not averse to pay- 
ing a fair rate for service, but they want to know that 
it is a fair rate and to be absolutely sure that they are 
not paying an unfair rate. That’s what a public 
service commission is for.—At Kansas Society Dinner, 
New York, January 28, 1911. 


Punishment and Counsel. 


Punishment retards, but it does not lift up. Punish- 
ment impedes, but it does not improve. And so we 
ought to substitute for the harsh processes of the law, 
wherever we can, the milder and gentler and more 
helpful processes of counsel.—T'o World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress, Detroit, July 10, 1916. 


Real Basis of Prosperity. 


It will be a fine day when we know that every man 
who comes to make this his permanent home will 
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find that liberty, freedom and justice do obtain in 
America; when they find there are big combinations 
of business, but that these big combinations are made 
to mind their own business; that there are great enter- 
prises of industry, but that these enterprises are kept 
within the strict limits of the law. Just as soon as 
that comes to be the general understanding we for the 
first time shall have come on the real basis of pros- 
perity.—At Hoboken, August 19, 1912. 


Reformers. 


Most of our reformers are retro-reformers. They 
want to hail us back to an old chrysalis which we 
have broken to have us resume a shape which we have 
outgrown, to take back the form of a principle which 
they don’t think can live in a new habiliment, can 
prosper under new forms and conditions. It is not 
the forms of our lives; it is the principles of our lives. 
There was an old darky preacher who said, “The 
Lord said unto Moses, ‘Come forth, and he came 
fifth and lost the race.’”” Now I think we ought to 
come forth, and not to come fifth and lose the race.— 
At New England Society Dinner, New York, December 
22, A910, 


Religious Antagonisms. 


I have been deeply disturbed, gentlemen, I think every 
thoughtful American has been deeply disturbed, at 
the evidence afforded in recent days of the recrude- 
scence of religious antagonisms in this country. 
That is a very dangerous thing which cuts at the very 
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root of American spirit—TJo New York Federation 
of Churches, January 27, 1916. 


Responsibility of the Press in Foreign Affairs. 


In domestic matters I think I can in most cases come 
pretty near a guess where the thought of America is 
going, but in foreign affairs the chief element is where 
action is going on in other quarters of the world and 
not where thought is going in the United States. 
Therefore, I have several times taken the liberty of 
urging upon you gentlemen not to know more than 
the State Department knows about foreign affairs. 
Some of you have shown a singular range of omnis- 
cience, and certain things have been reported as under- 
stood in Administrative circles which I never heard of 
until I read the newspapers. I am constantly taken 
by surprise in regard to decisions which are said to 
be my own, and this gives me an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that some Providence is at work with which I 
have had no communication at all. Now that is 
pretty dangerous, gentlemen, because it happens that 
remarks start fires. There is tinder lying everywhere, 
not only on the other side of the water, but on this 
side of the water, and a man that spreads sparks may 
be responsible for something a great deal worse than 
burning a town on the Mexican border. Thoughts 
may be bandits. Thoughts may be raiders. Thoughts 
may be invaders. Thoughts may be disturbers of 
international peace; and when you reflect upon the 
importance of this country keeping out of the present 
war, you will know what tremendous elements we 
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are all dealing with—To National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16, 1916. 


Self-Sacrifice. 


Our life is but a little plan. One generation follows 
another very quickly. If a man with red blood in 
him had his choice, knowing that he must die, he 
would rather die to vindicate some right, unselfish to 
himself, than die in his bed. We are all touched with 
the love of the glory which is real glory, and the only 
glory comes from utter self-forgetfulness and self- 
sacrifice. We never erect a statue to a man who has 
merely succeeded. We erect statues to men who have 
forgotten themselves and been glorified by the memory 
of others. This is the standard that America holds 
up to mankind in all sincerity and in all earnestness.— 
At Kansas City, February 2, 1916. 


Sentiment. 


But this is not a day of sentiment. Sentiment is a 
propulsive power, but it does not propel in a way that 
is serviceable to the Nation, unless it have a definite 
purpose before it—Flag Day Speech, Washington, 
D.C., June 14, 1916. 


Special Interests at the Capital. 


As I sit in my office in Washington there are windows 
On only one side of the room, and those windows look 
out upon the Potomac River, and I cannot see Wash- 
ington from those windows, and I sometimes thank 
God that I can’t, because Washington behind me is 
seething with special representatives of little things 
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who are almost storming at the doors of the office 
itself.—At Jersey City, May 2, 1913. 


Special Privileges. 


When I became Governor, I found there was a habit 
that I had to break up on the part of my callers, and 
that was the habit of talking behind their hands. 
When a man tried to draw me off in the corner of the 
room I knew exactly what he was after, and I stood 
pat on that occasion. I didn’t allow myself to be 
drawn away from the open door, which to me was a 
symbol of my connection with the people of New 
Jersey. If you want to liberate your city govern- 
ments, therefore where they need liberation, if you 
want to set your State governments free, if you want 
to get at the government of the Nation by the proc- 
esses of genuine public opinion, do not remove the 
middle men, remove the men back of the middle men, 
and see to it that there are no special privileges which 
can be served by those secret and illicit processes.— 
At Chicago, October 10, 1912. 


The Commonwealth. 


We alone among the animals that frequent the sur- 
face of the earth associate ourselves together in com- 
mon endeavor where we subordinate a certain amount 
of individual interest to the common interest, which 
we realize sustains the influence of the individual 
and the very word “civilization” means the joining 
together in civil society for common business, and a 
community is civilized in proportion as it can sink 
individuals in the common interest. Our business 
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of life, from one point of view, as human individuals, 
is to serve the commonwealth so that we have all 
our lives long been proud to be mortals for very 
definite reasons.—T'o Building and Loan Association, 
Atlantic City, July 10, 1912. 


The Declaration of Independence Analyzed. 


Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence is a practical 
document for the use of practical men. It is not a 
thesis for philosophers, but a whip for tyrants; it is 
not a theory of government, but a program of action. 
—At National League of Democratic Clubs, Indianapo- 
lis, April 13, 1911. 


The Fire of Personal Experience. 


So I have come willing to make this narrative of 
experience to you. I have come through the fire since 
I talked to you last. Whether the metal is purer than 
it was, God only knows; but the fire has been there, the 
fire has penetrated every part of it, and if I may believe 
my own thoughts, I have less partisan feeling, more 
impatience of party manceuvre, more enthusiasm for 
the right thing, no matter whom it hurts, than I ever 
had before in my life.—To National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16, 1916. 


The Philippines. 


The greatest surprise the world ever had, politically 
speaking, was when the United States withdrew from 
Cuba. Wesaid: ‘Weare fighting this thing for the 
sake of the Cubans and when it is over we are going 
to turn Cuba over to her own people,’’ and statesmen 
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in every capital in Europe smiled behind their hands. 
They said: “What? that great rich island lying 
directly south of the foot of your own Florida; plant 
your flag there and then haul it down?” Americans 
said: ‘We will never raise the flag of the United 
States anywhere and then haul it down.” And then 
when the American people saw that the time had come 
when her promises were to be fulfilled, down came that 
fluttering emblem of our sovereignty, and we were 
more honored in its lowering than we had been in its 
hoisting. The American people feel the same way 
about the Philippines, though the rest of the world 
does not yet believe it. We are trustees for the 
Filipino people and just as soon as we feel that they 
can take care of their own affairs without our direct 
interference and protection, the flag again will be 
honored by the fulfillment of a promise.—At Topeka, 
February 2, 1916. 


The Poor and the Rich. 


The poor are in the majority, the rich in the minority, 
and whenever I can I would put government in the 
hands of poor men. Not that I have blood in my eye 
for the rich, for some of the rich have consented to 
receive me, but rich men have special interests which 
often conflict with the interests of the greater number. 
I would let the majority, who can be protected only 
by government, have the power. Rich men can get 
their lawyers, and can usually protect themselves no 
matter what happens; government is the only protec- 
tion poor men have. Under bad government they 
go unhappy to their work in the morning and dis- 
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couraged to their homes at night.—At Jersey City 
Commission Plan Meeting, February 14, 1911. 


The Rights of Mankind. 


There are rights higher than the rights of individual 
Americans outside of America, higher and greater 
than the rights of trade and of commerce. I mean 
the rights of mankind. We have made ourselves the 
guarantors of the rights of national sovereignty and 
of popular sovereignty on this side of the water in 
both continents in the Western Hemisphere. You 
would be ashamed, as I would be ashamed, to with- 
draw one inch from that handsome guarantee, for it 
is a handsome one. For we have nothing to make by 
it unless it be that we are to make friendships by it, 
and friendships are the best usury of any sort of busi- 
ness.—At Topeka, February 2, 1916. 


The South. 


You speak of the South as if its traditions were aristo- 
cratic, and yet you know that, more stubbornly than 
any other part of the country, it has been persistently 
democratic. I do not know where else you will find a 
straighter tradition, leading you back to the original 
of our liberty.—Berea Association M. eeting, New York, 
February 10, 1911. 


The Spanish-American War. 


That war [Spanish-American] has drawn the veil 
from the eyes of America, and America seeing has 
looked around and found herself great among the 
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peoples of the world—Economic Club Dinner, New 
York, May 28, 1912. 


The Typical American. 


The typical American was the man who did not need 
any assistance from anywhere or anybody, but who 
went out into a new country, made his own home for 
himself, established his own government, arranged 
everything to suit himself, and then occasionally went 
back to his old home rich and powerful and contented. 
That was the typical American—Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus, Ohio, December 10, 1915. 


The United States Senate. 


There is another thing that the conservative people 
are concerned about—the direct election of United 
States Senators. I have seen some thoughtful men 
discuss that with a sort of shiver, as if to disturb the 
ancient constitution of the United States Senate was 
to do something touched with impiety, touched with 
irreverence for the Constitution. But the first thing 
necessary to reverence for the United States Senate 
is to respect the United States Senators. You need 
not be told some of the processes by which seats have 
been bought in the United States Senate. You know, 
as the whole people of the United States know, that a 
little group of Senators holding the balance of power 
has again and again been able to defeat the pro- 
grammes of reform, upon which the whole country 
has set its heart, and that whenever you analyze the 
power that was behind those little groups you found 
that it was not the power of public opinion, but some 
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private influence—At New Haven, September 25, 
OL 


The Union. 


This chapter in the history of the United States 
[the Civil War] is now closed, and I can bid you turn 
with me your faces to the future, quickened by the 
memories of the past, but with nothing to do with the 
contests of the past, knowing, as we have shed our 
blood upon opposite sides, we now face and admire one 
another. The generosity of our judgment was made 
up soon after this great struggle was over, when men 
came and sat together again in the Congress and 
united in all the efforts of peace and of government, 
and our solemn duty is to see that each one of us is in 
his own consciousness and in his own conduct a replica 
of this great united people. It is our duty and our 
privilege to be like the country we represent, and speak- 
ing no word of malice, no word of criticism even, 
standing shoulder to shoulder to lift the burdens of 
mankind in the future and show the paths of freedom 
to all the world.—Unveiling of the Confederate Monu- 
ment at Arlington, June 4, 1914. 


Unselfishness. 


A man who works in order that he may be distin- 
guished is sooner or later going to do some selfish thing 
that will disgrace him, because his object is himself 
and not the ideals which he serves. And, therefore, 
it seems to me that every one of us should remind 
himself every day that he is working for something 
besides wages; that he is working for some person 


whom he loves or some community that he wishes to 
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assist, or some nation that he is ready to serve and 
defend—At American Federation of Labor Building 
Dedication, Washington, D. C., July 4, 1916. 


Valor. 


I would be just as much ashamed to be rash as ‘i 
would to be a coward. Valor is self-respecting. 
Valor strikes only when it is right to strike. Valor 
withholds itself from all small implications and en- 
tanglements and waits for the great opportunity when 
the sword will flash as if it carried the light of Heaven 
upon its blade.—To Gridiron Club, Washington, D. C., 
February 27, 1916. 


Violence. 


Any man who does violence, to right any nation that 
does violence to the principles of just international 
understandings, is doing violence to the ideals of the 
United States.—At Chicago, January 31, 1916. 


Woman’s Suffrage. 


I, for my own part, see no reason for discouragement 
on the part of the women of the country in the progress 
that this movement [suffrage] has been making. It 
may move like a glacier but when it does move its 
effects are permanent.—To Suffragists on Suffrage 
Amendment, New York, January 27, 1916. 


Mexico 


O YOU think the glory of America would be 
D enhanced by a war of conquest with Mexico? 
Do you think that any act of violence by a 
powerful nation like this against a weak and distracted 
neighbor would reflect distinction upon the annals 
of the United States? Do you think that it is our 
duty to carry self-defense to the point of dictation in 
the affairs of another people? The ideals of America 
are written plain upon every page of American his- 
tory—To New York Press Club, New York, June 
30, 1916. 


Defense and Sovereignty Not Debatable. 


There are some things that are not debatable. Of 
course, we have got to defend our border. That goes 
without saying. Of course, we must make good our 
own sovereignty, but we must respect the sovereignty 
of Mexico. I am one of those—I have sometimes 
suspected that there were not many of them—who 
believe absolutely in the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
which says that a people has the right to do anything 
they please with their own country and their own 
Government.—T0 World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Detroit, July 10, 1916. 
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Mexican Trusteeship. 


T was talking one day with a gentleman who was ex- 
pounding to me the very familiar idea that somebody 
[I dare say he would prefer to name the persons] should 
act as guardians and trustees for the people of the 
neighboring republic of Mexico. I said, “I defy you 
to show a single example in history in which liberty 
and prosperity were ever handed down from above. 
Prosperity for the great masses of mankind has never 
sprung out of the soil of privilege. Prosperity for 
the great masses of mankind has never been created 
by the beneficence of privilege. Prosperity and right, 
prosperity and liberty, have never come by favor; 
they have always come by right. And the only 
competent expounders of right are the men who covet 
the opportunity to exercise them. When I see the 
erust even so much as slightly broken over the heads 
of a population which has always been directed by a 
board of trustees, I make up my mind that I will 
thrust not only my arm but my heart in the aperture, 
and that only by crushing every ounce of power that 
I can use shall any man ever close that opening up 
again. Wherever we use our power we must use it 
with this conception always in mind, that we are 
using it for the benefit of the persons who are chiefly 
interested and not for our own benefit.””—At Jefferson 
Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1916. 


Mexican Concessionaires. 


And I have constantly to remind myself that I am 
not the servant of those who wish to enhance the value 
of their Mexican investments, but that I am the 
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servant of the rank and file of the people of the United 
States.—To New York Press Club, New York, June 
30, 1916. 


Mexico’s Destiny Her Own. 


America has always stood resolutely and absolutely 
for the right of every people to determine its own 
destiny and its own affairs. I am so absolute a 
disciple of that doctrine that I am ready to do that 
thing and observe that principle in dealing with the 
troubled affairs of our distressed neighbor to the 
south.—T’o New York Federation of Churches, January 
2, 1916, 


Struggle Against Tyranny. 

The people of the United States hold aloft the beacon 
light of freedom and liberty to all mankind. If the 
United States is to keep the oath which it has taken 
in the days of its youth it cannot give its support to 
tyranny anywhere nor in any form. The struggle in 
Mexico is a struggle of a suffering people who never 
had a chance for life, liberty and the pursuit of Rappi- 
ness against an intrenched tyranny. It is the duty 
of the United States to help the Mexican people in 
their struggle against oppression. The destruction 
of property, which some people wish to keep in the 
foreground, is not the all important one. After the 
strife and turmoil in Mexico shall have been settled, 
proper reparation for all property loss will undoubtedly 
be made, but until then we must not forget that be- 
hind the property loss and the attendant disturbance 
there is a struggling people in the background. It 
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is to them that we must give our support.—At Inde- 
pendence Day Celebration, Philadelphia, 1914. 


Service of Mankind. 


We have gone down to Mexico to serve mankind, if 
we can find out the way. We do not want to fight 
the Mexicans; we want to serve the Mexicans if we 
can, because we know how we would like to be free 
and how we would like to be served if there were 
friends standing by ready to serve us. A war of ag- 
gression is not a war in which it is a proud thing to 
die, but a war of service is a thing in which it is a 
proud thing to die. Notice that these men were of 
our blood—men of our American blood, which is not 
drawn from any one country; which is not drawn from 
any one stock; which is not drawn from any one 
language of the modern world; but free men every- 
where have sent their sons and their brothers and 
their daughters to this country in order to make that 
great compounded nation which consists of all the 
sturdy elements and of all the best elements of the 
whole globe.—Tribute to sailors killed at Vera Cruz— 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, May 11, 1914, 


Monopoly 


Y OBJECTION to the great concentration of 
capital in the hands of those who control 
capital in the centres of capital is not so much 

that they are men who do not wish to do the country 
good, not so much that they are men who do not 
desire their fellowmen to rise, but that they are so 
organizing industry that unless they recognize you, 
you cannot go higher. Unless you can work up 
through an organization to some noticeable place you 
will always be in the lower strata, in the lower ranks 
of those who are merely employed and get wages. 
Now, the beauty of America has always been in my 
mind that a man has always been able to believe that 
if he were faithful and had a little head of his own he 
could look forward to have somebody else add to his 
energy by allowing him to employ his own brains.— 
Bronx Speech, October 31, 1912. 


Indirect Control of Government. 


No one who is capable of making an analysis of our 

business development in the last few decades can fail 

to discover that it is by this indirect control of the 

Government that the largest and most powerfully 

protected interests have gained an extraordinary privi- 

lege and an extraordinary power; that this is the basis 
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of every means by which they have built up monopoly 
and prevented legislation from striking in unmistak- 
able terms at the privileges they were so vigilantly 
safeguarding—Economic Club Dinner, New York, 
May 28, 1912. 


Danger of Regulating Monopoly. 


I have studied history, and I dare not take the road 
that leads to regulated monopoly because by regulat- 
ing monopoly you adopt it, you render it permanent, 
you accept all the things by which it has been estab- 
lished, and by adopting it as inevitable you try to 
make the best of it and to see that it does as little 
damage as possible under the circumstances.—At St. 
Paul, September 18, 1912. 


Railway Regulation. 


The railroads, we all admit, are in their very nature 
monopolistic. We accepted that fact when we began 
to regulate them. Every economist knows the fami- 
liar proof that competition is not always feasible and 
sometimes is financially wasteful in the field of trans- 
portation, when railways have been developed along 
the shortest and most serviceable lines; but they also 
know that this class of natural monopolies is compara- 
tively small, and that there is no analogy between the 
regulation of railways and the regulation of artificial 
monopoly created by deliberate combination and agree- 
ment, based not upon efficiency, but upon control 
of a particular product and a particular market.— 
At Columbus, September 20, 1912. 
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Public Versus Private Monopoly. 


Private monopoly is absolutely indefensible and in- 
tolerable. If there is any monopoly it must be a 
public monopoly and not a private monopoly. You 
know what the processes of modern society are. They 
are not individualistic. They are processes of asso- 
ciation, and those processes contain in them a danger 
that government never saw before, because men never 
before had the means or the genius for association 
that they have now, and the danger at the present 
moment is that private association will become 
stronger than public association, and that there will 
be combinations of men and money stronger than the 
Government itself —At Philadelphia, October 28, 1912. 


Neutrality 


word that does not express what America 

ought to feel. America has a heart, and that 
heart throbs with all sorts of intense sympathies, but 
America has schooled its heart to love the things that 
America believes in and it ought to devote itself 
only to the things that America believes in and, be- 
lieving that America stands apart in its ideals, it 
ought not to allow itself to be drawn, so far as its heart 
is concerned, into anybody’s quarrel. Not because 
it does not understand the quarrel, not because it does 
not in its head assess the merits of the controversy, 
but because America has promised the world to stand 
apart and maintain certain principles of action which 
are grounded in law and in justice. We are not trying 
to keep out of trouble; we are trying to preserve the 
foundations upon which peace can be rebuilt.—To 
D.A. R., Washington, D.C., October 11, 1915. 


Nort tae « is a negative word. It is a 


Neutrality and Peace. 


The neutrality of the United States has not been 

merely a formal matter. It has been a matter of 

conviction and of the heart, and in reflecting upon 

peace and the means of maintaining it one is obliged 

to search for the foundations of peace. I can find no 
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other foundation for peace than is laid in justice with- 
out aggression. If you wish to be just and insist upon 
being justly treated and have no motive of covetous- 
ness or aggression, I believe you stand upon the firm 
foundations which will maintain peace.—To New 
York Federation of Churches, J anuary 27, 1916. 


Basis of Neutrality. 


The basis of neutrality is not indifference; it is not 
self-interest. The basis of neutrality is sympathy for 
mankind. It is fairness; it is good-will at bottom; 
it is impartiality of spirit and judgment.—At Associ- 
ated Press Meeting, New York, April 20, 1915. 


Europe’s View of United States Neutrality. 


I know that on the other side of the water there has 
been a great deal of cruel misjudgment with regard to 
the reasons why America has remained neutral. 
Those who look at us at a distance, my fellow-citizens, 
do not feel the strong pulses of ideal principle that are 
in us. They do not feel the conviction of America 
that her mission is a mission of peace and that right- 
eousness cannot be maintained as a standard in the 
midst of arms. They do not realize that back of all 
our energy, by which we have built up a great material 
wealth and created great material power, we are a 
body of idealists, much more ready to lay down our 
lives for a thought than for a dollar. I suppose some 
of them think that we are holding off because—because 
we can make money while the others are dying. The 
most cruel misunderstanding that any nation has ever 
had to face, so wrong that it seems almost useless to 
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try to correct it, because it shows that the very funda- 
mentals of our life are not comprehended and under- 
stood.—At Chicago, January 31, 1916. 


Sincerely Neutral. 


I am not afraid of the slow verdict of history with 
regard to the neutrality of the United States and I 
believe we are justified in exercising every degree of 
patience in making clear what our position is and how 
sincerely we are determined not to allow this quarrel to 
become ours in any part.—At Chamber of Commerce 
Convention, Washington, D. C., February 10, 1916. 


Genuine Neutrality of United States. 


I want the record of the conduct of this Administra- 
tion to be a record of genuine neutrality, and not of 
pretended neutrality. You know how one group of 
belligerents is practically shut off by circumstances, 
over which we have no control, from the ordinary 
commerce of war. You know, therefore, how the 
spirit of America has not been able to express itself 
adequately in both directions, but I believe the people 
of America are genuinely neutral. They are holding 
themselves not to assist either side in what is wrong, 
but to countenance both sides in what they are doing 
for the legitimate defense of their national honor. 
Because the fortunate circumstance of America is 
that it desires nothing but a free field and no favor.— 
At St. Louis, February 3, 1916. 


The Navy 


EK HAVE given the present fleet of the United 
y \V States an organization such as it never had 
before, I am told by Admiral Fletcher, and 
we have made preparations for immediate war so far 
as the navy is concerned. The trouble is not with the 
quality or the organization of the existing navy. It is 
merely that we have followed plans piecemeal, a little 
bit at a time, now in this direction, now in that direc- 
tion. We have never set ourselves a definite goal of 
equipment and set our resolutions to attain that goal 
within a reasonable length of time, and the plans that 
are being proposed which the present Congress will 
adopt, are plans to remedy this piecemeal treatment 
of the navy and bring it to its highest point of effi- 
ciency by studied plans carried out from month to 
month and from year to year. It is going to cost a 
good deal of money, and I find that the difficulty 
with some members of Congress is not what ought to 
be done about the navy, but what they are going to 
tax in order to get the money.—At Chicago, January 
31, 1916. 


Task of United States Navy. 


Because the vessels we have are commanded by ex- 
perts, there is not a better service in the world than 
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that of the American Navy. But no matter how 
skilled and how capable the officers, or how devoted 
the men, they must have ships enough, and we are 
going to have ships enough. We have been doing it 
slowly and leisurely and good-naturedly, as we are 
accustomed to do everything in times of peace; but 
now we must get down to business and do it systema- 
tically; we must lay down a programme and then 
steadfastly carry it out and complete it. Do you 
realize the task of the navy? Have you ever let your 
imagination dwell upon the enormous stretch of coast 
from the canal to Alaska, from the canal to the north- 
ern coast of Maine? There is no other navy in the 
world that has to cover so great an area of defense as 
the American Navy, and it ought, in my judgment, to 
be incomparably the most adequate navy in the world. 
—At St. Louis, February 3, 1916. 


Should Be Impregnable. 


The navy of the United States must now be as rapidly 
as possible brought to a state of efficiency and of 
numerical strength which will make it practically 
impregnable to the navies of the world.—At Kansas 
City, February 2, 1916. 


First Arm of Defense. 


And the navy of the United States. You have been 
told that it is the second in strength in the world. I 
am sorry to say that experts do not agree with those 
who tell you that. Reckoning by its actual strength, 
I believe it to be one of the most efficient navies in the 
world, but its strength ranks fourth, not second. And 
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you must reckon with the fact that it is necessary that 
that should be our first arm of defense, and you ought 
to insist that everything should be done that it is 
possible for us to do to bring the navy up to an ade- 
quate standard of strength and efficiency.—At Cleve- 
land, January 29, 1916. 


Pan—Americanism 


tion of Cuba, but the world does not sneer 

any longer. The world now knows what it 
was then loath to believe—that a nation can sacrifice 
its own interests and its own blood for the sake of the 
liberty and happiness of another people. And whether 
by one process or another we have made ourselves 
in some sort the champions of free government and 
national sovereignty in both continents of this hemis- 
phere. So that we have certain obligations, which 
every American knows, that we have undertaken. 
The first and primary obligation is the maintenance 
of the integrity of our own sovereignty—which goes as 
ofcourse. There is also the maintenance of our liberty 
to develop our political institutions, without hin- 
drance, and, last of all, there is the determination and 
obligation to stand as the strong brother of all those 
in this hemisphere who will maintain the same prin- 
ciples and follow the same ideals of liberty.—At New 
York, January 27, 1916. 


Ti world sneered when we set out for the libera- 


Latin-America on the Main Line. 

I wonder if you realize, I wonder if your imaginations 

have been filled with the significance of the tides of 
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commerce. Your governor alluded in very fit and 
striking terms to the voyage of Columbus, but Col- 
umbus took his voyage under compulsion of circum- 
stances. Constantinople had been captured by the 
Turks and all the routes of trade with the East had 
been suddenly closed. If there was not a way across 
the Atlantic to open those routes again, they were 
closed forever, and Columbus set out not to discover 
America, for he did not know that it existed, but to 
discover the eastern shores of Asia. He set sail for 
Cathay and stumbled upon America. 

With that change in the outlook of the world, what 
happened? England, that had been at the back of 
Europe with an unknown sea behind her, found that 
all things had turned as if upon a pivot and she was at 
the front of Europe; and since then all the tides of 
energy and enterprise that have issued out of Europe 
have seemed to be turned westward across the At- 
lantic. But you will notice that they have turned 
westward chiefly north of the Equator and that it is 
the northern half of the globe that has seemed to be 
filled with the media of intercourse and of sympathy 
and of common understanding. 

Do you not see now what is about to happen? These 
great tides which had been running along parallels 
of latitude will now swing southward athwart par- 
allels of latitude, and that opening gate at the Isth- 
mus of Panama will open the world to commerce that 
she has not known before, a commerce of intelligence, 
of thought and sympathy between North and South. 
The Latin-American States, which, to their disad- 
vantage, have been off the main lines, will now be on 
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the main lines.—At Southern Commercial Congress, 
Mobile, Ala., October 27, 1918. 


Latin-American Concessions. 


There is one peculiarity about the history of the 
Latin-American States which I am sure they are 
keenly aware of. You hear of “concessions” to for- 
eign capitalists in Latin-America. You do not hear 
of concessions to foreign capitalists in the United 
States. They are not granted concessions. They 
are invited to make investments. The work is ours, 
though they are welcomed to invest in it. We do 
not ask them to supply the capital and do the work. 
It is an invitation, not a privilege; and States that are 
obliged, because their territory does not lie within the 
main field of modern enterprise and action, to grant 
concessions are in this condition, that foreign interests 
are apt to dominate their domestic affairs, a condition 
of affairs always dangerous and apt to become intol- 
erable. 

What these States are going to see, therefore, is an 
emancipation from the subordination, which has been 
inevitable, to foreign enterprise and an assertion of 
the splendid character which in spite of these diffi- 
culties, they have again and again been able to 
demonstrate. The dignity, the courage, the self- 
possession, the self-respect of the Latin-American 
States, their achievements in the face of all these ad- 
verse circumstances, deserve nothing but the admira- 
tion and applause of the world. They have had 
harder bargains driven with them in the matter of 
loans than any other peoples in the world. Interest 
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has been exacted of them that was not exacted of 
anybody else, because the risk was said to be greater; 
and then securities were taken that destroyed the 
risk—an admirable arrangement for those who were 
forcing the terms! 

I rejoice in nothing so much as in the prospect that 
they will now be emancipated from these conditions, 
and we ought to be the first to take part in assisting 
in that emancipation. I think some of these gentle- 
men have already had occasion to bear witness that 
the Department of State in recent months has tried 
to serve them in that wise.—At Southern Commercial 
Congress, Mobile, Ala., October 27, 1913. 


United States Territorial Conquest Ended. 


Comprehension must be the soil in which shall grow 
all the fruits of friendship, and there is a reason and a 
compulsion lying behind all this which is dearer 
than anything else to the thoughtful men of America. 
I mean the development of constitutional liberty in 
the world. Human nights, national integrity, and 
opportunity as against material interests—that is the 
issue which we now have face to face. I want to take 
this occasion to say that the United States will never 
again seek one additional foot of territory by con- 
quest. She will devote herself to showing that she 
knows how to make honorable and fruitful use of the 
territory she has, and she must regard it as one of the 
duties of friendship to see that from no quarter are 
material interests made superior to human liberty 
and national opportunity. I say this, not with a single 
thought that any one will gainsay it, but merely to 
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fix in our consciousness what our real relationship 
with the rest of America is. It is the relationship of 
a family of mankind devoted to the development of 
true constitutional liberty. We know that that is 
the soil out of which the best enterprise springs. 
We know that this is a cause which we are making in 
common with our neighbors, because we have had 
to make it for ourselves—At Southern Commercial 
Congress, Mobile, Ala., October 27, 1918. 


America’s Spiritual Partners. 


You have heard of the Monroe Doctrine, gentlemen. 
You know that we are already spiritual partners with 
both continents of this hemisphere and that America 
means something which is bigger even than the United 
States, and that we stand here with the glorious power 
of this country ready to swing it out into the field of 
action whenever liberty and independence and polit- 
ical integrity are threatened anywhere in the western 
hemisphere.—W est Point Speech, June 13, 1916. 


Basis of Friendship. 


After all even friendship must be based upon a per- 
ception of common sympathies, of common interests, 
of common ideals and of common purposes. Men 
cannot be friends unless they intend the same things, 
and the Americas have more and more realized that 
in all essential particulars they intend the same 
thing with regard to their thought and their life and 
their activities —To Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1916. 
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The Monroe Doctrine. 


The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the United 
States on her own authority. It always has been 
maintained, and always will be maintained, upon her 
own responsibility. But the Monroe Doctrine de- 
manded merely that European Governments should 
not attempt to extend their political systems to this 
side of the Atlantic. It did not disclose the use which 
the United States intended to make of her power on 
this side of the Atlantic. It was a hand held up in 
warning, but there was no promise in it of what Amer- 
ica was going to do with the implied and partial pro- 
tectorate which she apparently was trying to set up on 
this side of the water, and I believe you will sustain 
me in the statement that it has been fears and sus- 
picions on this score which have hitherto prevented 
the greater intimacy and confidence and trust be- 
tween the Americas. The States of America have 
not been certain what the United States would do 
with her power. That doubt must be removed. 

These gentlemen [the delegates] have seen 
that, if America is to come into her own, into her 
legitimate own, in a world of peace and order, she 
must establish the foundations of amity, so that no 
one will hereafter doubt them.—At Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, Washington, D. C., January 7, 
1916. 


Domestic Peace of America. 


You see what our thought is, not only the inter- 
national peace of America, but the domestic peace of 
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America. If American states are constantly in fer- 
ment, if any of them are constantly in ferment, there 
will be a standing threat to their relations with one 
another. It is just as much to our interest to assist 
each other to the orderly processes within our own 
borders as it is to orderly processes in our controver- 
sies with one another. These are very practical sug- 
gestions, which have sprung up in the minds of 
thoughtful men, and I for my part believe that they 
are going to lead the way to something that America 
has prayed for for many a generation. For they are 
based, in the first place, so far as the stronger States 
are concerned, upon the handsome principle of self- 
restraint and respect for the rights of everybody. 
They are based upon the principles of absolute polit- 
ical equality among the States, equality of right, not 
equality of indulgence. They are based, in short, 
upon the solid, eternal foundations of justice and 
humanity. No man can turn away from these things 
without turning away from the hope of the world. 
These are things for which the world has hoped and 
waited with prayerful heart. God grant that it 
may be granted to America to lift this light on high 
for the illumination of the world.—At Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, Washington, D. CG. Jamary G 
1916. 


Patriotism 


come of this great struggle [the European 

War] so far as the nations already engaged 
are concerned? Can you not imagine the great awak- 
ening that has come to a country like France for ex- 
ample? How much more intensely every Frenchman 
and every German feels the national compulsion than 
he ever felt it before: how much more he feels him- 
self, not an individual, but a fraction in a great whole? 
How much more his blood springs to the challenge 
of patriotic suggestion? He is not fighting for his 
own life. He is sacrificing his own life, or willing to 
sacrifice it in order that a greater life than his might 
persist—the life of his nation. So we in America 
are getting already the indirect benefit of that sug- 
gestion. We are beginning to realize how a nation 
is a unit and that any individual of it who does not 
feel the impulse of the whole does not belong to it 
and does not belong in it—To Women’s National 
Service Camp, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1916. 


Hee you not thought what might be the out- 


Unselfish Patriotism. 


Do not blame anybody else if he does not agree with 

you. That is not the point. Do not die with bitter- 

ness in your heart because you do not convince any- 
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body. But die happy because you believe you tried 
to serve your country without selling your soul.— 
Fourth of July Celebration, Philadelphia, 1914. 


All Days for Patriotism. 


There are no days of special patriotism. There are 
no days when you should be more patriotic than on 
other days—Flag Day Speech, Washington, D. Ce 
June 14, 1915. 


All Days Should Be Flag Days. 


I am sorry that you do not wear a little flag of the 
Union every day instead of some days; and I can only 
ask you, if you lose the physical emblem, to be sure 
that you wear it in your heart, and the heart of 
America shall interpret the heart of the world.—Flag 
Day Speech, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1915. 


Conservation of Patriotic Principles. 


There never was a time when we needed more clearly 
to conserve the principles of our patriotism than this 
present time. The rest of the world from which our 
politics were drawn seems for the time in the crucible, 
and no man can predict what will come out of the 
crucible. We stand apart unembroiled, conscious 
of our own principles, conscious of what we hope and 
purpose so far as our powers permit for the world at 
large, and it is necessary that we should consolidate 
the American principle.—To D. A. f., Washington, 
D. C., October 11, 1915. 
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Patriotism Defined. 


It seems to me that the peculiarity of patriotism in 
America is that it is not a mere sentiment. It is an 
active principle of conduct. It is something that 
was born into the world, not to please it, but to 
regenerate it. It is something that was born into 
the world to replace systems that had preceded it 
and to bring men out upon a new plane of privilege. 
—To D. A. R., Washington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


Peace 


CALL you to witness, my fellow-countrymen, 
| that I have spent every thought and energy 

that has been vouchsafed me in order to keep 
this country out of war. It cannot be disclosed now, 
perhaps it never can be disclosed, how anxious and 
how difficult the task has been, but my heart has 
been in it. I have not grudged a single burden that 
has been thrown upon me with that end in view, for 
I knew that not only my own heart but the heart of 
all America was in the cause of peace.—At Des Moines, 
February 1, 1916. 


Peace at too Great a Price. 


There is a price which is too great to pay for peace, 
and that price can be put in one word. One cannot 
pay the price of self-respect. One cannot pay the 
price of duties abdicated, of glorious opportunities 
neglected, of character, national character, vindicated 
and exemplified in action—At Des Moines, February 
dt O16. 


Love Honor Only Better Than Peace. 


There are all sorts of people in the United States, 

and there are people who think that we ought to 

use the force of the United States to get everything 
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we can get with it. But you do not think that, and 
I do not think that, and not one American in a hundred 
thousand thinks that. We would use this force, not 
to carry out any policy that even smacked of ag- 
gression of any kind, because this Nation loves peace 
more than it loves anything else except honor.—At 
Topeka, February 2, 1916. 


Spirit of America Is Peace. 


In my efforts for peace I have been conscious of rep- 
resenting the spirit of America and no private con- 
victions merely of my own. It is hard to hold the 
balance even where so many passions are involved, 
but I have known that in their hearts and by their 
purposes the people of America were seeking to hold 
the balance even.—T0 New York Federationof Churches, 
January 27, 1916. 


Activities in Peace. 


Peace does not mean inaction. There may be in- 
finite activity; there may be almost violent activity 
in the midst of peace. Peace dwells, after all, in the 
character and in the heart, and that is where peace 
is rooted in this blessed country of ours. It is rooted 
in the hearts of the people. The only place where 
tinder lies and the spark may kindle a flame is where 
still deeper things lie which they love, the principles 
and independence of their own life. Let no man drop 
fire there! Because peace is inconsistent with the 
loss of self-respect. More than that, peace is incon- 
sistent with the abandonment of principle-—To New 
York Federation of Churches, January 27, 1916. 
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Basis of Peace. 


Peace can be rebuilt only upon the ancient and ac- 
cepted principles of international law, only upon 
those things which remind nations of their duties 
to each other, and deeper than that, of their duties 
to mankind and to humanity.—To D. A. R., Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 11, 1915. 


Friendship Breeds Peace. 


America is at peace because she entertains a real 
friendship for all the nations of the world. It is not, 
as some have mistakenly supposed, a peace based 
upon self-interest. It is a peace based upon some of 
the most generous sentiments that characterize the 
heart. Our peace is not based upon the mere con- 
venience of our national life. For great issues which 
it is our honorable obligation to defend we would 
plunge into any trouble necessary in order to defend 
our honor and our integrity—the honor and integrity 
of our nation.—At St. Louis, February 3, 1916. 


Universal Peace Movement. 


A great deal of the [universal] peace movement ap- 
pears to be due to sentiment. Patriotism expresses 
itself in sentiment, but fundamentally it is what a 
man will sacrifice for public sentiment. When peace 
is conducted with an element of self-sacrifice we will 
not need peace societies. The peace movement 
should not be so much a protest against the clash of 
elements as against the causes of warfare. The only 
basis of peace is justice. I do not object to war be- 
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cause it is cruel and unjust, but because it is a clumsy 
and brutal instrument to get at justice. Warfare 
for right is honorable and will continue until some 
substantial instrument for the accomplishment of 
justice is substituted. What is needed is enlighten- 
ment in our own affairs as well as international ques- 
tions. Mankind is an impartial jury not because 
mankind is all-wise, but because most of them are 
not directly interested. America started right with 
a Declaration addressed to ‘‘a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” It is necessary that we get 
back to that fundamental belief. As soon as we are 
just to the people of the United States we will be in a 
position to be an instrument for universal peace.— 
To Universal Peace Union, at Philadelphia, February 
18, 1912. 


“Rixed Desire of the Human Heart.” 


I consider the agitation for international arbitration 
and world peace a deep-seated and permanent thing, 
representing the fixed and universal desire of the 
human heart.—In Christian Herald, September, 1911. 


The People 


HERE is no cause half so sacred as the cause 
of the people. There is no idea so uplifting 
as the idea of the service of humanity. There 
is nothing that touches the springs of conscience like 
the cause of the oppressed, the cause of those who 
suffer, and we give not only our sympathy but our 
justice, our righteous action, our action for them as 
well as for ourselves. And so when I look about this 
great company the thought that moves me is that 
government is an enterprise of mankind, not an enter- 
prise of party. The parties are but the poor servants 
of the cause of mankind.—At Madison Square Gar- 
den, October 31, 1912. 


Source of National Power. 


There are some gentlemen who are under the delusion 
that the power of a nation comes from the top. It 
does not; it comes from the bottom. The power 
and virtue of the tree does not come from the blossom 
and the fruit down into the roots, but it comes from 
the roots in the obscure passages of the earth where 
the power is derived which displays itself in the blos- 
som and the fruit; and I know that among the silent, 
speechless masses of the American people is slowly 
coming up the great sap of moral purpose and love 
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of justice and reverence for humanity which con- 
stitutes the virtue and distinction of the American 
people—To New York Press Club, New York, June 
30, 1916. 


Inspiration from the People. 


I must frankly admit, with apologies to the Chairman 
of the meeting and his associates, that I get a great 
deal more inspiration outside of Washington than 
inside of it. Not because others are not as devoted 
as I am in the performances of their duties, but be- 
cause you, the people of the United States, live out- 
side of Washington.—At Pittsburgh, January 29. 1916, 


Citizens Versus Subjects. 


The people of a democracy are not related to their 
rulers as subjects are related to a government. They 
are themselves the sovereign authority, and as they 
are neighbors of each other, quickened by the same 
passions and moved by the same motives, they can 
understand each other. They are shot through with 
some of the deepest and profoundest instincts of 
human sympathy. They choose their governments. 
They consult their rulers. They live their own life 
and they will not have that life disturbed and dis- 
colored by fraternal misunderstandings.— Unveiling 
of the Confederate Monument at Arlington, June 4, 1914. 


Lincoln’s Profound Statement. 


What I particularly object to is a very able man with 
a lot of invention coming to me and lying to me. 
And yet, underneath all this are those great pulses 
which throb in bodies of men and drive the great powers 
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of State. And I wonder how men venture to deceive 
a great Nation. There never was a profounder state- 
ment than that of Lincoln about the impossibility of 
fooling a people all the time.—T0 Motion Picture Board 
of Trade, New York, January 27, 1916. 


Fooling the People. 


I suppose there is always a rising generation whom 
they [humbugs] can fool, but the older heads ought 
not to permit themselves to be fooled; and I should 
think that in a year like the year 1916, when there 
is to be a common reckoning for everybody, men 
would hurry up and begin to learn the truth. They 
are not hurrying about it; they are taking their time; 
but the American people are going to insist upon it 
before this year is over that everybody comes up and 
is counted on the great questions of the day. They 
are not going to take any excuses; they are not going 
to take any pretenses; they are going to insist upon 
the goods delivered on the spot. And everybody 
that declines to deliver them is going to go bankrupt 
and ought to go bankrupt.—To Motion Picture Board 
of Trade, New York, January 27, 1916. 


Vocal Persons Not Vox Populi. 


There is a very great peculiarity, though, about every 
partnership. There is always a talkative member and 
a silent member, and the talkative member is generally 
very much in evidence and the silent member generally 
takes the consequences and pays the bills. Some of 
my fellow-citizens and some of my colleagues in Wash- 
ington now think that they are hearing the voice of 
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the people of the United States, when they are only 
hearing the part that has become vocal by moving 
down to Washington and insisting upon its special 
interests.—At Jersey City, May 2, 1918. 


The Mountaineers. 


Those who can open up the great origins of power are 
those who feed the Nation; and when one thinks of 
that old stock in storage there in the mountains for 
over a hundred years, untapped, some of the original 
stuff of the Nation, waiting to be used, one ought to 
bid godspeed to those men who are going there and 
using this old capital that has not even been put out 
at interest—that has been, as it were, kept in a chimney 
piece until we shall go to it and use it and find that the 
usury from it was some usury of freedom and of power 
and of capacity which has been so characteristic of 
America from the first——At Berea College Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1915. 


Confidence in the People. 


The people of this country and of this State are going 
to have what they know they ought to have by one 
process or another. I pray that it may not be a wrong 
process. I have the greatest confidence in the self- 
control, the public spirit, the legal conscience of the 
people of America, and I do not myself believe that 
dangerous things will happen.—At Newark, May 1, 
1918. 


The People and Politics. 


It must be plain to all of us that the people of this 
country wish two things. They wish, first, to clear 
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their Government for action by making it free, and 
then, when it is free, they wish to use it, not to serve 
any class or any party, but to serve civilization and the 
human race. We are men; we are not politicians. 
We do not live our lives at the polls. We live them 
in our homes, in the factories, in the mines, in the 
forests, in the rolling mills, in all the myriad workshops 
of a great nation; and the thing that we are interested 
in is character of our life and the conditions of our life 
in those places.—To New York Press Club, New York, 
September 9, 1912. 


Must Serve All the People. 


We must not be subservient to any man or group of 
men, but we must resolve to serve the whole people.— 
Suggested as a Campaign Slogan for the Congressional 
Campaign of 1910. 


The People and War. 


This war [the European War] was brought on by 
rulers, not by peoples, and I thank God that there is 
no man in America who has the authority to bring 
war on without the consent of the people-—At Chicago, 
January 31, 1916. 


Relation of the People to the Government. 


No government has ever been beneficent when the 
attitude of government was that it would take care of 
the people. Let me tell you that freedom exists only 
where the people take care of the government.— 
Workingmen’s Dinner, New York, September 4, 1912. 


Politics 


ARTY politics sometimes plays too large a part 
Pp in the United States. Parties are worth 

while only when their differences are based 
upon absolute convictions. They are not worth while 
when they are based upon differences of personal 
ambition. Parties are dignified and worthy of the 
consideration of a nation only when their arguments 
are for national benefit, each arguing according to their 
genuine opinion, their real observation of facts, their 
real ardor for the national welfare——At Des Moines, 
February 1, 1916. 


For Candor and Truth in Politics. 


I understand, gentlemen, that you have associated 
yourselves together in order to promote candor and 
truth in the advertisement of your business. I wish 
very much, gentlemen, that candor and truth might 
always be the standard of politics as well as the stan- 
dard of business.—To Associated Advertising Clubs, 
Philadelphia, June 29, 1916. 


Political Accounting. 


This is a year of political accounting, and the Americans 

in politics are rather expert accountants. They know 

what the books contain and they are not going to be 
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deceived by it. No man is going to hide behind any 
excuses. The goods must be delivered or the confi- 
dence will not be enjoyed; and, for my part, I hope 
every man in public life will get what is coming to 
him.—At New York, January 27, 1916. 


Politics Defined. 


For politics I conceive to be nothing more than the 
science of the ordered progress of society along the 
lines of greatest usefulness and convenience to itself. 
I have never in my own mind admitted the distinction 
between the other departments of life and politics.— 
To Pan-American Scientific Congress, Washington, 
D. C., January 6, 1916. 


The Virus of Statesmanship. 


We don’t live in this free land to go through the mo- 
tions of politics, but to get the virus of statesmanship. 
—At Passaic Meeting, November 1, 1910. 


The Amateur Politician. 


This is the day of the amateur politician, not amateur 
in the sense that you can pull his leg, but amateur in 
the sense that he is not seeking personal gain. The 
independent voter is so numerous that no politician 
can cast a horoscope of the future—At City Club 
Meeting, St. Lowis, December 28, 1910. 


Little Politics. 

America is big. Her hospitable largeness has fur- 
nished a home for everybody in the world that de- 
sired to change his station and have a new trial at the 
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life of liberty. Her heart is as big as her hospitality, 
and her hospitality is the measure of her standards of 
justice. And so at last the time has come when men 
in America look with contempt upon the little game of 
politics, look with absolute condescension upon the 
men who go about to establish their own fortunes, to 
press the interests of their own little circle, to see to it 
that the things that they are interested in have the 
pick in the things that are done, the things that are 
preferred.—At Jersey City, May 2, 1918. 


Maintains Common Justice for the Poor. 


Pleasure is for those who have money and who can 
afford it, but politics is for everybody, and is the means 
of maintaining common justice for the poor.—At 
Passaic Meeting, November 1, 1910. 


Personalities Debase Politics. 


Some gentlemen seem to find it easy to make person- 
alities out of politics, but it seems to me that whenever 
that is done politics are debased.—T'o Orange, N. J., 
Democrats, Sea Girt, August 10, 1912. 


A Branch of the National Business. 


I am interested in politics not as a search for office, 
but as a great contest devoted to something very defi- 
nite and practical indeed. Politics ought not to be 
considered as a mere occasion for oratory but as a 
branch of the national business.—Gloucester, N. J., 
August 15, 1912. 
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Reasons for Being a Democrat. 


I have been a Democrat all my life. For a while I 
was a Democrat merely because I was born so. After- 
ward I realized that I was born in a country in which 
not to understand the general interest was to dis- 
qualify one’s self as an American.—Columbus, O., 
September 20, 1912. 


Political Definitions. 


By “radical’’ I understand one who goes too far: by 
“conservative”? one who does not go far enough; by 
“reactionary” one who won’t go at all. I suppose 
I must be a “progressive,” which I take to be one who 
insists on recognizing new facts, adjusting policies to 
facts and circumstances as they arise——To the New 
York Kansas Society Dinner, January 29, 1911. 


Socialism Unworkable. 


The doctrine of Socialism is at least based on public 
interest and love of fellowman. I am a practical 
man, however, and cannot espouse a cause that is not 
workable.—At Red Bank, N. J., October 12, 1911. 


A Real Statesman Defined. 


A real statesman is a man big enough to think in the 
terms of what others than himself are striving for and 
living for and seeking steadfastly to keep in heart 
until they get it. He is a guide, a comrade, a mentor, 
a servant, a friend of mankind.—To American Home 
Economic Association, December 28, 1910. 
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A Business of Interpretation. 


Politics is made up in just about equal parts of com- 
prehension and sympathy. No man ought to go into 
politics who does not comprehend the task that he is 
going ‘to attack. He may comprehend it so com- 
pletely that it daunts him; that he doubts whether his 
own spirit is stout enough and his own mind able 
enough to attempt its great undertakings; but unless 
he comprehend it, he ought not to enter it. After he 
has comprehended it, there should come into his mind 
those profound impulses of sympathy which connect 
him with the rest of mankind, for politics is a business 
of interpretation, and no men are fit for it who do not 
see and seek more than their own advantage and 
interest.—At Philadelphia, October 25, 1918. 


Essential of Constitutional Government. 


I am considered radical sometimes now because I 
venture to remind my fellow-citizens of the principles 
upon which this Republic was founded, and if it is 
radical to quote Washington along with Jefferson, if it 
is radical to quote Hamilton along with the leaders of 
the old Democratic Party, then I am a radical, be- 
cause they all with one accord agree that the essential 
of constitutional government was that the people had 
a right to change their own government when they 
chose.—At Jersey City, May 2, 1913. 


Responsibility for ‘“‘Dirty Politics.” 
Some men say that politics is a dirty business. It’s 


your business, and if it is dirty you have no one to 
blame but yourselves. When a man says to me 
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that politics is dirty, I ask him if he voted at the last 
primary and if he says he didn’t I invite him to shut 
up.—Governor’s Day, New Brunswick, N. J., May 31, 
1912. 


Discussion and Scrutiny. 


Keep the air clear with constant discussion. Make 
every public servant feel that he is acting in the open 
and under scrutiny, and above all things else take 
these great fundamental questions of your lives with 
which political platforms concern themselves and 
search them through and through by every process 
of debate. Then we shall have a clear air in which 
we shall see our way to every kind of social betterment. 
—At Buffalo, September 2, 1912. 


Personal Passion in Party Battles. 


I wish that party battles could be fought with less 
personal passion and more passion for the common 
good. I am not interested in fighting persons, but 
I am interested in fighting things—To Spanish 
Veterans, Atlantic City, September 10, 1912. 


Parties a Means for Service. 


I belong to a political party. For the time being I 
represent a political party, but I respect a political 
party merely as the means of banding men together 
for a service which when they have done it to the utter- 
most they have forgotten parties in a common service. 
Not all men think alike, and, therefore, men must 
group themselves according to their convictions and 
their thought. But the impulse back of every one 
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of them must be the same if it is indeed the impulse 
of patriotic conviction.—To Spanish War Veterans, 
Atlantic City, September 10, 1912. 


Politics and Life. 


Let us think of our lives, therefore, not as partisans, 
my fellow-citizens, but as men bound together in a 
common interest. Let us think of politics as we would 
think of a deep, fundamental business of life—At 
Syracuse Fair, September 12, 1912. 


Progression and Progress. 


Politics in this America is more serious business than 
anywhere else. It is filled with precedents that you 
dare not reverse; it is filled with boasts that you dare 
not fail to redeem. The page of progress is so tre- 
mendous that each generation must be better than 
the last or give way utterly.—To Knights of Columbus, 
New York, October 12, 1912. 


The Progressives. 


To-day seems to be a progressive day. The Pro- 
gressives are trying to bring the State above the former 
level of work done in the interests of the people. 
To this extent I am a progressive—At Dinner of 
New Jersey State Senators, New York, April 26, 1911. 


Preparedness 


MERICA honors utter self-sacrifice more than 
oN she honors anything else. It is no sacrifice 
to earn your daily bread. It is a necessity, a 
necessity which if you accomplish with success you are 
deserving of all praise. But it is not self-sacrifice. It 
is no self-sacrifice to work for yourself and the people 
you love. The self-sacrifice comes when you are 
ready to forget yourself, forget your loved ones, for- 
get everything, even your love of life itself, to serve 
an invisible master—the great spirit of America her- 
self. 
We dread war. We condemn war in America. We 
love peace. But we know that the lads that carried 
muskets loved something more even than they loved 
peace—that they loved honor and the integrity of the 
Nation. And so, we have to prepare ourselves. Not 
to be unfair to the men who are going to make this 
self-sacrifice, should the terrible necessity arise for 
them to make it, we ought to make sure that we are 
not responsible for leaving them unprepared in knowl- 
edge and in training. And we ought to make it the 
pride of America that great bodies of men, greater 
than the Government calls for, are ready to prepare 
themselves for the day of exigency and the day of 
sacrifice. Every lad that did this would feel better 
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forit. Every lad that obeyed his officers in the process 
of training would feel that he was obeying something 
greater than the officer; that he was obeying the in- 
stinct of patriotic service and clothing himself with a 
new nobility by reason of the process.—At Chicago, 
January 31, 1916. 


Lesson of the Spanish-American War. 


Do you remember the experience of the Spanish- 
American War? That was not much of a war, was 
it? It did not last very long. You remember the 
satirical verses that some newspaper man wrote about 
it: 


“War is rude and impolite, it quite upsets a nation; 
It’s made of several! weeks of fight and years of conversation.” 


A war which was parodied in verse and yet what hap- 
pened? You sent thousands of men to their death 
because they were ignorant. They did not get any 
further than the camps in Florida. They did not get 
on the water even, much less to Cuba, and they died in 
the camp like flies, of all sorts of camp diseases that 
come from the ignorance of medical science and camp 
sanitation. Splendid boys, boys fit, with little train- 
ing, to make an invincible army, but sent to their 
death by miserable diseases the soil of which was 
ignorance, helpless ignorance. Why, the percentage 
of our loss in that war by disease in the camp was 
greater than the percentage of the loss of the Japanese 
by disease and battle in their war with Russia. Itisa 
very mortifying thing. 
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There is not any place in the world where medical 
science is more nobly studied and more adequately 
applied than in the United States. But we poured 
crude, ignorant, untrained boys into the ranks of 
those armies and they died before they got sight of an 
enemy. Do you want to repeat that?—At Kansas 
City, February 2, 1916. 


Industrial and Vocational Education. 


There are two sides to the question of preparation. 
There is not merely the military side; there is the in- 
dustrial side. And the ideal which I have in mind is 
this, gentlemen: we ought to have in this coun- 
try a great system of industrial and vocational 
education under Federal guidance and with Fed- 
eral aid, in which a very large percentage of the 
youth of this country will be given training in the 
skilful use and application of the principles of science 
in manceuvre and business. And it will be perfectly 
feasible and highly desirable to add to that and to 
combine with it such a training in the mechanism and 
use and care of arms, in the sanitation of camp, in 
the simpler forms of manceuvre and organization, as 
will make these same men industrially efficient and 
individually serviceable for national defense.—-At 
New York, January 27, 1916. 


Efficiency Through Training. 


We must see to it that a sufficient body of citizens 
is given the kind of training which will make them 
efficient for call into the field in case of necessity. 
It is discreditable to this country—for this is a country 
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full of intelligent men—that we should have exhibited 
to the world the example we have sometimes exhibited 
to it of stupidity and brutal waste of force. Think of 
asking men who can be easily drawn to come into the 
field, crude, ignorant, inexperienced, and merely 
furnish the stuff for camp fever and the bullets of the 
enemy.—At New York, January 27, 1916. 


Why Force Is Needed. 


And every nation that makes right its guide and honor 
its principle is sure of peace. But until these things 
are believed of us, we must be ready with the hand of 
force to hold others off from invasions of every right 
which we hold sacred.—At Topeka, February 2, 1916. 


Provincialism of Unpreparedness. 


While America is a very great nation, while America 
contains all the elements of fine force and accomp- 
lishment, America does not constitute the major part 
of the world. We live in a world which we did not 
make, which we cannot alter, which we cannot think 
into a different condition from that which actually 
exists. It would be a hopeless piece of provincialism 
to suppose that because we think differently from the 
rest of the world that we are at liberty to assume that 
the rest of the world will permit us to enjoy that 
thought without disturbance.—At New York, January 
27, 1916. 


Defense, Never Aggression. 


America will never be the aggressor; America will al- 
ways seek, to the last point at which her honor is 
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involved, to avoid the things which disturb the peace 
of the world. But America does not control the cir- 
cumstances of the world, and we must be sure that we 
are faithful servants of those things which we love 
and are ready to defend them against every contin- 
gency that may affect or impair them.—At New York, 
January 27, 1916. 


Financial Preparedness. 


As I have listened to some of the speeches to-night, the 
great feeling has come into my heart that we are 
better prepared than we ever were before to show how 
America can lead the way along the path of light. 
Take the single matter of the financial statistics, of 
which we have only recently become precisely in- 
formed. ‘The mere increase in the resources of the 
national banks of the country in the last twelve months 
exceeds the total resources of the Deutscher Reichs- 
bank, and the aggregate resources of the national 
banks of the United States exceed by three thousand 
millions the aggregate resources of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, the Bank of Russia, the 
Reichsbank in Berlin, the Bank of the Netherlands, 
the Bank of Switzerland, and the Bank of Japan.— 
At Jefferson Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., April 
13, 1916. 


Our Moral Obligations. 

We are more indispensable now to the nations at war 
by the maintenance of our peace than we could possi- 
bly be to either side if we engaged in the war. And, 
therefore, there is a moral obligation laid upon us 
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to keep out of this war if possible. But by the same 
token there is a moral obligation laid upon us to keep 
free the courses of our commerce and of our finance, 
and I believe that America stands ready to vindicate 
those rights.—At Topeka, February 2, 1916. 


Rights of Humanity Supreme. 


Let no man trifle with these rights of humanity which 
are in America’s keeping, and let no American hold 
back from making this Nation ready upon the instant 
to vindicate those rights of humanity which are en- 
trusted to our keeping—At Kansas City, February 
2, 4916; 


Military Training. 

I have been asked by questioning friends in Wash- 
ington whether I thought a sufficient number of 
men would volunteer for the training or not. Why, 
if they would not, it is not the America that you and 
I have known. Something has happened. They 
have said: “Do you suppose that the men who em- 
ploy young men would give them leave to take this 
training?” I say: “Certainly I suppose it.” I know it, 
because I know that the patriotism of America is 
not a name and not an empty boast, but a splendid 
reality. If they did not do it I should be ashamed of 
America, and I never expect to see the day when 
America gives me the slightest reason to be ashamed of 
her.—At Chicago, January 31, 1916. 


Mobilization for Service of the World. 


Not only is it necessary that we should prepare to 
mobilize the forces of the Nation, if necessary for the 
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defense of the country, if it should unhappily become 
necessary to use them for that purpose, but it is also 
necessary to mobilize the economic forces of the 
country better than they have ever been mobilized 
before for the service of the world after this great war 
is over.—At St. Lowis, February 3, 1916. 


America as a Unit. 


I have come out to appeal to America, not because 
I doubted what America felt, but because I thought 
America wanted the satisfaction of uttering what she 
felt and of letting the whole world know that she 
was a unit in respect of every question of national 
dignity and national safety —At St. Lowis, February 
BA LOL6. 


A Trained Citizenry. 

America is going to prepare for war by preparing 
citizens who know what war means and how war can 
be conducted. It is going to increase its standing 
army up to the point of efficiency for the present uses 
for which it is needed, and it is going to put back of 
that army a great body of peaceful men, following 
their daily pursuits, knowing that their happiness and 
the happiness of everybody they love depends upon 
peace, who, nevertheless, at the call of their country, 
wil know how immediately to make themselves into 
an army and to come out and face an enemy in a 
fashion which will show that America can neither be 
daunted nor taken by surprise—At Des Moines, 
February 1, 1916. 
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What We Must Defend. 


What is it that we have to defend? We want to 
defend the life of this Nation against interference and 
the unity of the Western Hemisphere. And in their 
defense our thought must go beyond our own border. 
America stands for the sovereignty of free peoples. 
She stands as an example of independence.—At Pitts- 
burgh, January 29, 1916. 


Prepare, But Know What for. 


These are the days when we are making preparations, 
when the thing most commonly discussed around 
every sort of table, in every sort of circle, in the shops 
and in the streets, is preparedness; and undoubtedly, 
gentlemen, that is the present imperative duty of 
America, to be prepared. But we want to know what 
we are preparing for. I remember hearing a wise 
man say once that the old maxim that everything 
comes to the man who waits is all very well provided 
he knows what he is waiting for—West Point Speech, 
June 18, 1916. 


Will Test the Spirit of the Country. 


It will not be necessary for men crude, green, and raw 
to come to the defense of their country. It would 
be a shame to have this nation do this when it does 
not need to wait for training a body of men in the 
use of arms and efficiency in an armed camp. Ac- 
cording to our plans, it will be up to the young men 
and the men who employ them. We will then see 
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_ what is the true spirit of this country.—At Pittsburgh, 
January 29, 1916. 


Not a Choice of Policy, but a Condition. 


I have come out to tell you from my own knowledge 
that circumstances over which we have no control 
may at some time, whether we will or not, draw us 
into difficulties which will make it absolutely necessary 
that we should be adequately prepared for national 
defense. I need not tell you, my fellow-citizens, that 
I love peace profoundly and that I will do everything 
in my power to preserve it. I know that the love 
of peace is the predominating passion of the American 
people. But in the world as it is now disturbed we 
do not control the movement of affairs. So this is 
not the matter of an American choice of policy; it is 
a matter of the condition of the world at a time of 
unprecedented crisis, when America may be drawn 
into the maelstrom whether she would or no, and I 
know the men I can count on in these circumstances. 
—At Iowa City, February 1, 1916. 


First Duty to the Country. 


In the first place, I believe, and I summon you to 
show your belief in the same thing, that it is the duty 
of every American in everything that he does, in his 
business and out of it, to think first, not of himself or 
of any interest which he may be called upon to sac- 
rifice, but of the country which we serve. In the 
second place, that America, the country that we put 
first in our thoughts, should be ready in every point 
of policy and of action to vindicate at whatever cost 
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the principles of liberty, of justice, and of humanity to 
which we have been devoted from the first—To As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 29, 
1916. 


America Unselfishly Rich. 


Of course, it is going to cost money to prepare for 
defense, but equally, of course, the American people 
are going to pay for it, and pay for it without any 
grumbling whatever, because we are not selfishly rich. 
We are a very rich people, but we cannot be rich as 
a people unless we maintain our character and our 
integrity as a people. Life is not worth anything for 
us as a nation, if the very issues of life for the Nation 
itself are put in jeopardy by the action which we 
neglect to take. And so I have come out on this 
errand merely to get in touch with vou, my fellow- 
citizens, merely to let you know in temperate words, 
from my own lips, that the men who are saying that 
preparation for national defense is necessary—and 
immediately necessary—are speaking the sober truth, 
and I believe that you will credit the statement that 
no man is in a better position to know that than I 
am.—At Des Moines, February 1, 1916. 


Prepare Not for War, but for Defense. 


I think the whole Nation is convinced that we ought 
to be prepared not for war, but for defense, and very 
adequately prepared, and that the preparation for 
defense is not merely a technical matter; it is not a 
matter that the army and navy alone can take care 
of, but a matter in which we must have the codperation 
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of the best brains and knowledge of the country, 
outside the official service of the Government as well 
as inside-——To Naval Advisory Board, Washington, 
D. C., October 6, 1915. 


Universal Voluntary Training. 


I have heard a great many people talk about universal 
training. Universal voluntary training, with all my 
heart, if you wish it, but America does not wish any- 
thing but the compulsion of the spirit of America.— 
Memorial Day Address, Washington, D. C., 1916. 


To Prevent “Initial Disaster.” 


But, mark you, the munitions of war are made in 
this country almost exclusively near the borders of 
the country, and for the greater part upon the Atlantic 
seaboard, and any initial disaster to the force of the 
United States might put the greater part of them, if 
not all of them, in the possession of an enemy. So 
that you see the circle of my argument leads right back 
to the necessity for a force of men who can prevent an 
initial disaster, so that there will be no first invasion— 
a first disaster—At Kansas City, February 2, 1916. 


Amateur or Scientific Warfare? 


This country is so vast, its interests are so various, 
there are so many competing interests in it, that while 
any body of citizens is hot, the vast majority are cool. 
And the vast majority are going to sit in judgment 
on the minority and tell them they have got to keep 
their heads. Iam anxious, therefore, that you should 
look at the hot stuff of war before you touch it, that 
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you should be cool, that you should apply your hard 
business sense to the proposition. Shall we be caught 
unawares, and do a scientific job like tyros and ig- 
noramuses? Or shall we be ready? Shall we know 
how to do it, and when it is necessary to do it, shall 
we do it to the queen’s taste?—At Kansas City, Febru- 
ary 2, 1916. 


Jefferson for Military Training. 


Even that arch democrat, Thomas Jefferson, believed 
that there ought to be voluntary military training 
for the adult men of the Nation, because he believed, 
as every true believer in democracy believes, that it is 
upon the voluntary action of the men of a great Na- 
tion like this that it must depend for its military force. 
—At Milwaukee, January 31, 1916. 


The Policy of the Fathers. 


And so when we prepare for national defense we 
prepare for national political integrity; we prepare 
to take care of the great ideals which gave birth to 
this Government; we are going back in spirit and in 
energy to those great first generations in America 
when men banded themselves together, though they 
were but a handful, upon a single coast of the At- 
lantic, to set up in the world the standards which 
have ever since floated everywhere that Americans 
asserted the power of their Government.—At Mil 
waukee, January 31, 1916. 


Railroad Preparedness. 


The railroads have never been drawn into the counsels 
of the Government, never until recently, in such 
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fashion as to make plans for coordinating all of 
them to transport troops and transport provisions 
and transport munitions in such a way as to be the 
effective arteries of the red blood and energy of the 
Nation, never until recently, though we are beginning 
to do it—At Kansas City, February 2, 1916. 


Principles 


tions of the principles of right and wrong. 

I can set forth the abstract principles of right 
and wrong; and so can you. But when it comes 
down to an individual item of conduct—whether in 
public affairs or private affairs—there comes the 
pinch. Inthe first place, to see the right way to do it; 
and, in the second place, to do it that way. If we 
could only agree that in all matters of public concern 
we would adjourn our private interests, look each 
other frankly in the face and say: “We are all ready 
at whatever sacrifice of our own interests to do in 
common the thing that the common weal demands,” 
what an irresistible foree America would be.—To 
Motion Picture Board of Trade, New York, January 
Zie VOLO: 


T only difficult things in life are the applica- 


Application of Principles. 


There is no danger that the tested principles of govern- 
ment which we have derived from the long experience 
of our race will be discredited if we understand their 
present application. They will be discredited only 
by applying them in some inadequate or pedantic way. 
The true way to keep our principles is to keep our 
heads; is not to be confused by new circumstances, 
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but to see how and where they square with the prin- 
ciples by which we are trying to be guided.—At South- 
ern Society Dinner, New York, December 29, 1909. 


Principles Above Peace. 


There is something that the American people love 
better than they love peace. They love the principles 
upon which their political life is founded. They are 
ready at any time to fight for the vindication of their 
character and their honor. They will at no time seek 
a contest, but they will at no time cravenly avoid it. 
Because, if there is one thing that the country ought 
to fight for, and that every nation ought to fight for, 
it is the integrity of its own convictions.—At New 
York, January 27, 1916. 


Principles Vitalized by Action. 


Principles wait upon action for their vitality and can 
live only through the red blood of men who embody 
them in what they purpose and accomplish.—At 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1912. 


The Point in National Affairs. 


The point in national affairs, gentlemen, never lies 
along the lines of expediency. It always rests in the 
field of principle. The United States was not founded 
upon any principle of expediency; it was founded upon 
a profound principle of humanity, and whenever it 
bases its policy upon any other foundations than those 
it builds on the sand and not upon solid rock.—To 
Gridiron Club, Washington, D. C., February 27, 1916. 
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Principles Before Self-Interest. 

I am not interested—and I beg that you will believe 
me when I say that I never have been interested—in 
fighting for myself, but I am immensely interested in 
fighting for the things I believe in, and so far as they 
are concerned I am a challenger to all comers.—To 
Associated Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 29, 
1916. 


Publicity 


Y HOBBY, if I have any, is the hobby of 
M publicity. I cannot imagine anything legiti- 
mate that a man is doing that he need be 
afraid to talk about. I cannot imagine any legitimate 
part of the management of a party or of the organiza- 
tion of a political movement that cannot be talked 
about to anybody at any time. I cannot imagine any 
portion of the public business which can be privately 
and confidentially dealt with. In other words, I can- 
not imagine any portion of the business with regard to 
which you can say to your partners, “It is none of 
your business.”’—At National Press Club, Washington, 
D.C., January 30, 1911. 


Privacy the Root of Political Evil. 


What we are really after in the field of politics is to 
drive everything into the field of facts—drive every- 
thing into the open. The root of all evil in politics is 
privacy and concealment.—To National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1911. 


Preparedness in Publicity. 

My personal ambition is to try and keep from getting 

behind anybody or to conceal anything. When you 

hear a bullet sing through the air you ought to think 
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the next may hit you. Be ready for your judgment.— 
At City Club Meeting, St. Louis, December 28, 1910. 


Inside Privacy Versus Outside Publicity. 


The great thing to be desired in this, as in all other 
matters of government, is publicity. Inasmuch as 
it is next to impossible to determine who is running the 
Legislature from the inside, there is an instinctive 
desire that there should be some force directing and 
leading it from the outside.-—Commercial Club Dinner, 
Portland, Ore., May 18, 1911. 


The Sunlight of Publicity. 


Graft is a peculiar plant, which flourishes best in the 
dark, in cellars, otherwise known as committee rooms. 
The moment you turn on the sunlight it withers away, 
and every man connected with it withers also. Pub- 
licity is the sunlight which does it. Every man con- 
nected with the graft of the Pennsylvania capitol 
either died suddenly, committed suicide, or else is now 
hidden from the light in the State penitentiary.—At 
Jersey City Commission Plan Meeting, July 14, 1911. 


Public Opinion 


myself am proudest of is that in the introductory 

sentences of the Declaration of Independence, 
where the writers say that a due respect for the opinion 
of mankind demands that they state their reasons for 
what they are about to do. I venture to say that 
decent respect for the opinion of mankind demanded 
that those who started the present European War 
should have stated their reasons, but they did not 
pay any heed to the opinion of mankind, and the 
reckoning will come when the settlement comes. So, 
gentlemen, I am willing, no matter what my personal 
fortunes may be, to play for the verdict of mankind. 
Personally, it will be a matter of indifference to me 
what the verdict on the seventh of November is, 
provided I feel any degree of confidence that when a 
later jury sits I shall get their judgment in my favor. 
Not in my favor personally—what difference does that 
make?—but in my favor as an honest and conscien- 
tious spokesman of a great Nation—To New York 
Press Club, New York, June 30, 1916. 


] THINK the sentence in American history that I 


Guidance from the Masses. 

I would rather hear what the men are talking about 

on the trains and in the shops and by the fireside than 
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hear anything else, because I want guidance, and I 
know I could get it there, and what I am constantly 
asking is that men should bring me that counsel, 
because I am not privileged to determine things inde- 
pendently of this counsel. I am your servant, not 
your ruler—To World’s Salesmanship Congress, De- 
trowt, July 10, 1916. 


Moral Versus Physical Force. 


I have not read history without observing that the 
greatest forces in the world and the only permanent 
forces are the moral forces. We have the evidence of 
a very competent witness, namely, the first N apoleon, 
who said that as he looked back on the last days of his 
life upon so much as he knew of human history he had 
to record the judgment that force had never accom- 
plished anything that was permanent. Force will 
not accomplish anything that is permanent, I venture 
to say, in the great struggle which is now going on on 
the other side of the sea. The permanent things will 
be accomplished afterward when the opinion of man- 
kind is brought to bear upon the issues, and the only 
thing that will hold the world steady is this same 
silent, insistent, all-powerful opinion of mankind. 
Force can sometimes hold things steady until opinion 
has time to form, but no force that was ever exerted 
except in response to that opinion was ever a conquer- 
ing and predominant force.—To New York Press Club, 
New York, June 30, 1916. 


Individual Opinions. 


We do not take orders from anybody; it is a universal 
communication of conviction, the most subtle, delicate, 
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and difficult of processes. There is not a single indi- 
vidual’s opinion that is not of some consequence in 
making up the grand total, and to be in this great 
cooperative effort is the most stimulating thing in the 
world.—_To D. A. R., Washington, D. C., October 11, 
1915. 


The Republican Party 


HERE are two theories of government, my 
fellow-citizens. One is that power should be 
centred in the control of trustees, who should 
determine the administration of all economic and 
political affairs. That is the theory of the Republican 
Party. A carefully hand-picked body of trustees. 
The other theory is that of government by responsible 
and responsive servants of the great body of citizens, 
able to understand the common interests, because in 
direct and sympathetic touch with the common desire 
and the common need. The peculiarity of those who 
think in the terms of trusteeship is that their thinking 
always squares with the preferences of the powerful, 
and never squares with the lessons of history.—At 
Jefferson Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., April 18, 
1916. 


An Outworn Economic Error. 


It [the Republican Party] has spent its time harking 
back to a single outworn economic error to which its 
intellectual armory apparently is limited, while we 
have gone forward in the spirit of a new age to con- 
ceive the methods by which the new necessities of 
civilization shall be met.—At Jefferson Day Dinner, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1916. 
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A Provincial Spirit. 

One of the things that have seemed to me most to limit 
the usefulness of the Republican Party has been its 
provincial spirit.—At Jefferson Day Dinner, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 13, 1916. 


Looking Backward. 


There are some men—I do not believe they represent 
the great rank and file of the Republican Party, but 
the men who now control the Republican Party— 
who are looking backward not forward. They do 
not know the problem of the new day, and whenever 
I, for example, try to show my sympathies for the 
forward-looking men of their own party by nominating 
men of that sort, they at once try to block the progress. 
They have no sympathy with the forward-looking men 
of their own party.—At Salisbury, N.C., May 20, 1916. 


The Republican Party Principle. 


It has seemed to me that the principle of the Republi- 
can Party has come to be “‘consult your grandmother 
about everything” and above all don’t change any- 
thing, you might spoil it; sit still and let events take 
their course.—At Outlook Club Meeting, Montclair, 
N. Ja June 22, 1914. 


A Personally Conducted Party. 


I sometimes think it a peculiar circumstance that the 
present Republican Party should have sprung from 
Abraham Lincoln. I suppose that is one of the 
mysteries of Providence. The division is far more 
difficult to trace to-day than it was in Lincoln’s time. 
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The Republican Party is sadly broken. It has lost its 
way. It has been the business man’s party in so many 
personally conducted campaigns that many believe 
nobody else knows anything about prosperity.— 
Iroquois Club, Chicago, February 12, 1912. 


A Republican Analyzed. 


I was analyzing the other day what a Republican is. 
I do not want to say anything about that great body 
of my fellow-countrymen who have formed the bad 
habit of voting the Republican ticket. They are not 
the men who establish the ideals and policies of that 
party. How would you describe them? I would say 
that they are men who actually believe that the only 
men whose advice it is safe to take with regard to the 
happiness and prosperity of America are the men who 
have the{biggest material stake in the enterprises 
of America. They believe, therefore, that America 
ought to be governed by trustees, and that those trus- 
tees are the managers of the oldest and greatest vested 
interests of the country. That is a workable theory, 
a theory that has obtained time out of mind. It 
happens, though these men have forgotten it, that 
America was established to get rid of it ; but having 
forgotten it they say that there are only a few men 
with grasp enough of affairs and knowledge enough 
of what are the bases of prosperity to run a big, com- 
plicated government like this. Now, as a Democrat 
—I define myself by absolutely protesting against 
that view of public affairs—I will not live under trus- 
tees if I can help it. No group of men less than a 
majority has a right to tell me how I have got to live 
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in America. I will submit to the majority, because 
I have been trained to do it, though I may have my 
private opinion, even of the majority, but, being a 
dye-in-the-wool Democrat, I am proud to submit 
my judgment to that majority of my fellow-citizens.— 
10 Brovlhyn League, Morch 9, 1912. 

J reglize that there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the Republican Party and certain groups of 
gentlemen who have been allowed to lead and direct - 
the Republican Party. When I speak of the Repub- 
lican Party 28 a candidate for your suffrage to-night, 
thertore, | mean that party as represented by the 
men who are leading it. That is the only way I know 
by which to determine its political capacity. The 
Republicn Party, as represented by these men, is 
the very party which has got us into the difficulties 
we are now trying to get out of. I do not have to 
prove that, because we have got into those difficulties 
in the last fifteen years, and during that period that 
party bas been in power.—To New York Press Club, 
New York, September 9, 1912. 


Rural Credits 


O REPUBLICAN administration, no Repub- 
| N lican Congress has attempted to serve the 
farmer as he ought to be served in the matter 
of credits. It is practically impossible for the farmer 
to borrow money on the kind of securities ordinarily 
demanded at the banks. It does not serve his pur- 
pose to borrow it for the short periods insisted upon 
by most bankers. He needs, rather, long credits, and 
he needs them on his own kind of security. He can’t 
be mortgaging his farm every time he needs a little 
money. Other countries have discovered how to as- 
sist him. An admirable system of agricultural so- 
cieties has been developed in Ireland, and an excellent 
one in Germany, and the present Democratic Con- 
gress has done nothing better than to provide for a 
careful investigation of this subject with a view to early 
action, so that the law may be fitted to the creation 
of these new instruments of business which the farmer 
so much needs and ought to have.—At Williams 
Grove, August 29, 1912. 


Equality of Credits for Farmers. 

It is a feeling of profound satisfaction not only but of 

real gratitude that we have completed this piece of 

legislation [the Rural Credits Act], which I hope will be 
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immenselybeneficial to the farmers of the country. The 
farmers, it seems to me, have occupied hitherto a singu- 
lar position of disadvantage. They have not had the 
same freedom to get credit on their real estate that 
others have had who were in manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises, and while they have sustained our 
life, they did not, in the same degree with some others, 
share in the benefits of that life. Therefore this bill, 
along with the very liberal provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act, puts them upon an equality with all 
others who have genuine assets and makes the great 
credit of the country available to them. One cannot 
but feel that this is delayed justice to them, and 
cannot but feel that it is a very gratifying thing to 
play any part in doing this act of justice. I look 
forward to the benefits of this bill not with extrava- 
gant expectations, but with confident expectation 
that it will be of very wide-reaching benefit and, in- 
cidentally, it will be of advantage to the investing 
community, for I can imagine no more satisfactory 
and solid investments than this system will afford 
those who have money to use.—Washington, D. C., 
July 16, 1916, on signing the Rural Credits Act. 


Service 


MERICA was born into the world to do man- 
kind’s service, and no man is an American 
in whom the desire to do mankind’s service 

does not take precedence over the desire to serve 
himself. If I believed that the might of America 
was any threat to any free man in the world I would 
wish America to be weak. But I believe the might 
of America is the might of righteous purpose and of a 
sincere love for the freedom of mankind.—Aé Cleve- 
land, January 29, 1916. 


Mutual Service. 


Those who dream of this nation will be able to serve 
it as those who forget themselves. There are men of 
this sort; there are men, a great many, of this sort. 
Seek them out, sustain them, believe in them, swear 
by them, don’t go back on them if they make inci- 
dental mistakes. Just band yourselves together in a 
great body of Americans and say that Hudson County 
is linked by every vital thing of living issue with the 
State of New Jersey and the State of New Jersey with 
the other States of the Union and the States of the 
Union with the great body of struggling mankind, 
and as we lift in New Jersey, so must we lift every- 
where. As we stand by each other in New Jersey 
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so will men stand by each other throughout the 
Union, and those that we trust shall be lifted to places 
of authority in proportion as they love and trust us.— 
At Jersey City, May 2, 1913. 


The Duty to Be Serviceable. 


My idea of right is not an opportunity to be selfish, 
but a duty to be serviceable. If right implies sel- 
fishness, then I deny that my constituents possess any 
rights.—Free Synagogue Meeting, New York, April 
24,1911. 


Individual and National Service. 


We are all in the same boat. If somebody does not 
keep the processes of peace going, if somebody does 
not keep their passions disengaged, by what impartial 
judgment and suggestion is the world to be aided to a 
solution when the whole thing is over? If you are in 
a conference in which you know nobody is interested, 
how are you going to make a plan? I tell you this, 
the only thing that saves the world is the little hand- 
ful of disinterested men that are in it. Now, I have 
found a few disinterested men. I wish I had found 
more. I can name two or three men with whom I 
have conferred again and again and again, and I 
have never caught them by an inadvertence think- 
ing about themselves or their own interests, and I 
tie to those men as you would tie to an anchor. I tie 
to them as you would tie to the voices of conscience 
if you could be sure that you always heard them. 
Men who have no axes to grind. Men who love 
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America so that they would give their lives for it and 
never care whether anybody heard that they had given 
their lives for it; willing to die in obscurity, if only they 
might serve. These are the men, and nations like 
those men are the nations that are going to serve the 
world and save it.—To National Press Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 16, 1916. 


American Princes. 


The princes among us are those who forget themselves 
and serve mankind.—To Baltimore Conference, M. 
E. Church, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1916. 


Princes Are Those Who Serve. 


A man, no matter how humble his business, can hold 
his head up among the princes of the world if, as he 
ought to do, he will think of himself as the servant of 
the people and not as their master, as one who would 
serve and not one who would govern.—To Associated 
Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 29, 1916. 


The Demand for Non-Partisan Service. 


This country has not the time, it is not now in the 
temper, to listen to the violent, to the passionate, to 
the ambitious. This country demands service which 
is essentially and fundamentally non-partisan. Some 
gentlemen will learn this soon, some will learn it late, 
but they will all learn it so thoroughly that it will be 
digested. This country demands at this time as it 
never did before absolutely disinterested and non- 
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partisan service.—At Jefferson Day Dinner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 13, 1916. 


The Basis of Understanding. 


You cannot commend your business to people that 
you do not understand, and you cannot understand 
the people of the United States without wishing to 
serve them.—To Associated Advertising Clubs, Phila- 
delphia, June 29, 1916. 


Service Our National Peculiarity. 


I suppose that from the first America has had one 
peculiar and particular mission in the world. Other 
nations have grown rich, other nations have been as 
powerful as we in material resources in comparison 
with the other nations of the world; other nations have 
built up empires and exercised dominion. We are 
not peculiar in any of these things, but we are pecul- 
iar in this, that from the first we have dedicated our 
force to the service of justice and righteousness and 
peace.—At Cleveland, January 29, 1916. 


A Profound Inspiration. 


This Government was established in order that justice 
and liberty might belong to every man whom our in- 
stitutions could touch, and not only that justice and 
liberty should belong to America, but that, so far as 
America was concerned and her influence involved, 
they should be extended to mankind everywhere. 
So the inspiration of serving America is a very pro- 
found inspiration—To Women’s National Service 
Camp, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1916. 
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Nobility and Wealth. 


We speak of men who have acquired great wealth as 
great. We reserve our distinction of nobility for men 
who have served their fellowmen. There are noble 
men in America but they do not single themselves out 
by their wealth, although they may make wise use 
of wealth, but by sacrifice that shows they think more 
of others than themselves. If the educated man can 
look abroad he will see that the opportunity of service 
is the opportunity of self-sacrifice. If he wishes to 
die with the consciousness that he has done his duty 
he will turn his eyes away from himself—At Ridge- 
wood, N. J., April 22, 1910. 


The Tariff 


HE ideal of the tariff was a very pretty one. 
It was that the Government would foster 
industry of every kind and meet the interest 
of everybody by customs duties which would protect 
the American producer against foreign competition 
and enable him to develop the virgin resources of 
America and all her unorganized energies upon a free 
domestic field. But the practice has been very dif- 
ferent from the ideal. At first it was a sort of scram- 
ble for favors. The committee of Congress heard 
everybody and tried to please everybody. The result 
was haphazard. There was neither plan nor consist- 
ency in the tariff schedules. As far back as 1826 
the scramble resulted in what was immediately called 
the “tariff of abominations,’’ but those were amateur 
days. The tariff professional had not been established 
in business. The scramble was scandalous but not 
fatal—Economic Club Dinner, New York, May 28, 
1912. 


‘6A Perverted Conviction.” 


Their [the tariff beneficiaries] attitude is that the man 

who will not stand by the protected interests is an 

enemy of the country as well as of the party. It has 

become a matter of perverted conviction rather than 
19H 
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of pecuniary corruption, and is the more striking and 
difficult to handle because the men who defend it 
have their whole process of thought beclouded and 
perverted.—E’conomic Club Dinner, New York, May 
20, 1912; 


Injustice of Former Tariffs. 


It is our tariff system which chiefly expresses the 
ascendency that business has had in politics in this 
country. No one who soberly examines the tariffs 
of recent years can seriously claim that those tariffs 
were based upon any just calculation as to the interests 
of business as a whole—if the interests of business 
be considered as identical with the economic interests 
of the country.—At Washington, D. C., January 8, 
1912. 


A Business Question, Not a Political One. 


It has been a very great grief to some of us, year after 
year, to see a fundamental thing like the fiscal policy 
of the Government with regard to duties on imports 
made a football of politics, Why, gentlemen, party 
politics ought to have nothing to do with the question 
of what is to the benefit of the United States, and that 
is the reason we ought to have a tariff commission 
and, I may add, are going to have a tariff commission. 
—To World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, J uly 
10, 1916. 


Proper Use of Taxation Power. 


The power of a government to tax ought never to be 
used to confer privileges upon individuals or groups 
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of individuals, but should be used always and only to 
secure general benefits, the benefit of the taxpayers 
as a whole or of the nation as an organization.—South- 
ern Society Dinner, New York, December 29, 1908. 


The Farmer and the Tariff. 


Tariff measures are not measures for the merchant 
merely and the manufacturer. The farmer pays 
just as big a proportion of the tariff duties as anybody 
else. Indeed sometimes when we are challenged to 
say who the consumer is as contrasted with the pro- 
ducer, so far as the tariff is concerned, I am tempted 
to answer “the farmer” because he does not produce 
any of the things that get any material benefit from 
the tariff and he consumes all of the things which are 
taxed under the tariff system.—At Gloucester, New 
Jersey, August 15, 1912. 


I have not heard anybody but orators on the stump 
say that the tariff was intended for the benefit of the 
farmer, because you have to be on the stump to keep 
a straight face when you make a statement like that. 
When the United States was the granary of the world 
and was supplying the world far and near with the 
foodstuffs that it subsisted upon, the farmers were 
not looking for protection, and while they were not 
looking everything else had duties put upon it and 
the cost of everything that they had to use was raised 
upon them. While you [the farmers] were feed- 
ing the world Congress was feeding the trusts.— At 
Gloucester, New Jersey, August 15, 1912. 
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Labor and the Tariff. 


Look back over the history of labor, of labor in this 
country. What has enabled the captains of industry 
to create the great combinations by which labor has 
been dominated and the conditions of every man’s 
life who works determined? It has been the tariff. 
It has been the fact that they had the domestic mar- 
ket to themselves and could make what arrangements 
they pleased. But all the while there has been free 
trade in labor itself.—At Buffalo, September 2, 1912. 


High Rates and Low Revenues. 


The interesting thing about the tariff is that the most 
efficient protection does not produce any revenue 
worth mentioning; that the higher you put the rates, 
the less you collect at the port, and some gentlemen 
thrive under a tariff so high that there are practically 
no importations at all.—Az St. Paul, September 18, 
1912. 


Weeding the Garden of Privilege. 


If we have been laying at the roots of our industrial 
enterprises this fertilization of protection, we have 
found that the stimulation was not equal in respect 
of all the growths in the garden, and that there are 
some growths which every man can distinguish with 
the naked eye, which have so overtopped the rest, 
which have so thrown the rest into destroying shadow, 
that it is impossible for the industries of the United 
States as a whole to prosper under their desolating 
obstruction. We are going into our garden, there- 
fore, and weed it. We are going to give the little 
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plants air and light in which to grow.—At Cleveland, 
October 11, 1912. 


Business and the Tariff. 


The trouble with the business of the United States 
under the tariff is that men think they can’t make 
money without the assistance of the Government.— 
At Gloucester, New Jersey, August 15, 1912. 


Colossal System of Patronage. 


The trouble with the tariff is not that it is protective, 
for in recent years it has been much more than pro- 
tective, but because it has been one of the most 
colossal systems of deliberate patronage that has ever 
been conceived.—To New York Press Club, September 
9, 1912. 


Need of a Tariff Board. 


Frankly I was opposed to a Tariff Board before the 
ordinary channels of world trade were disorganized 
by the war, but it is needed now to gather the facts 
created by the new conditions of affairs —At Chamber 
of Commerce Convention, Washington, D. C., February 
10, 1916. 


Business Set Free. 

It is with a feeling of profound gratitude that, working 
with the splendid men who have carried this thing 
through with studious attention, and doing justice 
all around, I should have had part in serving the 
people of this country as we have been striving to 
serve them ever. 
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I have had the accomplishment of something like 
this at heart ever since I was a boy, and I know men 
standing around me who can say the same thing— 
who have been waiting to see the things done which 
it was necessary to do in order that there might be 
justice in the United States. And so it is a solemn 
moment that brings such a business to a conclusion, 
and I hope I will not be thought to be demanding too 
much of myself or of my colleagues when I say that 
this, great as it is, is the accomplishment of only half 
the journey. We have set the business of this coun- 
try free from those conditions which have made 
monopoly not only possible but, in a sense, easy and 
natural. But there is no use taking away the con- 
ditions of monopoly if we do not take away also the 
power to create monopoly, and that is a financial 
rather than a merely circumstantial and economical 
power, the power to say who will and who shall not 
build up the industries of the country, in which direc- 
tion they shall be built and in which direction they 
shall not be built. We are now about to take the 
second step which will be the final step in setting the 
business of this country free. That is what we shall 
do in the currency bill [later enacted]. 

So I feel to-night like a man who is lodging happily 
in the inn which lies halfway along the journey and 
that in the morning with a fresh impulse we shall 
go the rest of the journey and sleep at the journey’s 
end like men with a quiet conscience, knowing that 
we have served our fellowmen and have thereby tried 
to serve God.”’—At the Signing of the U nderwood-Sim- 
mons Tariff Bill. 


Trusts 


E ARE not fighting the trusts. We are 
W trying to put them upon an equality, which 
they cannot stand, with everybody else. 
You can conduct your business in this way and you 
eannot conduct it in that way because it is the busi- 
ness of law and has from time out of mind been the 
business of law to see that the weak do not have to 
succumb to the strong by reason of their mere strength. 
You can by law induce a partnership between brains 
and honesty, and you are going to say brains are not 
going to be used in this country for covert, dishonest, 
unfair purposes. The details can be easily supplied 
by any one who will apply to the main office.—At 
Bridgeport, September 27, 1912. 


Big Business Versus Trusts. 


There is a difference between a big business and a 
trust. A trust is a big business that has an arrange- 
ment to get rid of competition, and a big business sur- 
vives competition by conquering in the field of in- 
telligence and economy. I am for big business and 
I am against the trusts.—At Sroux City, September 
175 LOU2, 
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No Competition the Object of Trusts. 


The object of all the combinations that have been 
formed in our time is to shut competition out and to 
get control of the market by seeing to it that there 
is no successful competition. The most conspicuous 
example of it is the Steel Trust.—Chicago, September 
19, 1912; 


Must Bear Their Own Burdens. 


I do not want to regulate trusts. I want to see that 
they cannot put anybody out of business, excepting 
by doing better than anybody else. I do not want to 
squeeze the water out of their stocks, but I want to 
put the water in a tank on their backs and see if they 
can carry that water as against the men who are 
doing business without any water to carry. Then 
they will break under the strain, or get rid of the water 
themselves.—At Princeton, September 24, 1912. 


Truth 


HE only thing that ever set any man free, 

| the only thing that ever set any nation free, 

isthe truth. A man that is afraid of the truth 

is afraid of the law of life. A man who does not love 

the truth is in the way of decay and of failure.—To 

Associated Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 
29, 1916. 


The Potency of Truth. 


I can point out to you a very few men—I am not going 
to name them now—whom every man ought to be 
afraid of because nothing but the truth resides in 
them. Ihave one in particular in mind whom I have 
never caught thinking about himself. I would not 
dare make a pretence in the presence of that man 
even if I wanted to. His eyes contain the penetrating 
light of truth before which all disguises fall away, 
Now suppose we were all like that, it would hasten 
the millennium immensely; and if Americans were 
always to do what, when the real temper of America 
is aroused, they do, the world would always turn to 
America for guidance, and America would be the 
most potent and influential force in all the world.— 
To Motion Picture Board of Trade, New York, January 
27, 1916. 
199 
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Doctor Holmes on Truth. 


I have such an inveterate confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the truth that I feel, with old Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, that the truth is no invalid and 
you need not mind how roughly you handle her. 
She has got a splendid constitution and she will sur- 
vive every trial and every labor—To Associated 
Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia, June 29, 1916. 


War 


CAN never speak in praise of war, ladies and gen- 
] tlemen; you would not desire me to do so. But 

there is this peculiar distinction belonging to the 
soldier—that he goes into an enterprise out of which 
he himself cannot get anything at all. He is giving 
everything that he hath, even his life, in order that 
others may live, not in order that he himself may ob- 
tain gain and prosperity. And just so soon as the 
tasks of peace are performed in the same spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion, peace societies will not be 
necessary. The very organization of society will be a 
guarantee of peace.—At Union Veterans’ Memorial, 
Arlington, May 30, 1914. 


How Wars Are Won. 


Modern wars are not won by mere numbers. They 
are not won by mere enthusiasm. They are not 
won by mere national spirit. They are won by the 
scientific conduct of war—the scientific application of 
irresistible force —At Kansas City, February 2, 1916. 


Humanity the Test. 


God forbid that we should ever become directly or 

indirectly embroiled in quarrels not of our own choos- 

ing, and that do not affect what we feel responsible 
201 
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to defend; but if we should ever be drawn in, are you 
ready to go in only where the interests of America 
are coincident with the interests of mankind and to 
draw out the moment the interest centres in America 
and is narrowed from the wide circle of humanity? 
Are you ready for the test? Have you the courage 
to go in? Have you the courage to come out accord- 
ing as the balance is disturbed or readjusted for the 
interests of humanity?—At Jefferson Day Dinner, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1916. 


All Moral Standards on Trial. 


These are the days that search men’s hearts. These 
are the days that discredit selfish speech; these are 
the days that ought to quiet ill-considered counsel. 
These are solemn days, when all the moral standards 
of mankind are to be fully tried out.—At Jefferson 
Day Dinner, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1916. 


A New World After the War. 


Everywhere there seems to be creeping even upon the 
nations disengaged the spirit and the threat of war. 
All the world outside of America is on fire. Do you 
wonder that men’s imaginations take color from the 
situation? Do you wonder that there is a great 
reaction against war? Do you wonder that the pas- 
sion for peace grows stronger as the spectacle grows 
more tremendous and more overwhelming? And 
do you wonder, on the other hand, that men’s sym- 
pathies become deeply engaged on the one side or 
on the other? For no small things are happening. 
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This is a struggle which will determine the history 
of the world, I dare say, for more than a century to 
come. The world will never be the same again after 
this war is over. The change may be for weal or it 
may be for woe, but it will be fundamental and tre- 
mendous.—At Cleveland, January 29, 1916. 


One Bond of Peace. 


I pray God that if this contest [the European War] 
have no other result, it will at least have the result 
of creating an international tribunal and producing 
some sort of joint guarantee of peace on the part of the 
great nations of the world. But it has not yet done 
that, and the only thing, therefore, that keeps Amer- 
ica out of danger is that to some degree the under- 
standings, the ancient and honorable understandings, 
of nations with regard to their relations with one an- 
other and to the citizens of one another, are to some 
extent still observed and followed.—At Des M oines, 
February 1, 1916. 


A Prospect of Permanent Peace. 


The world will not endure, I believe, another struggle 
like that which is going on now. It cannot endure it. 
The heart of man cannot stand it. And I believe that 
after this war is over we shall have set further forward 
toward permanent peace than perhaps any other 
process would have set us. Man is slow to learn. 
He has to have it burned in. But when it is burned 
in, the lesson is finely comprehended.—At St. Lowis, 
February 3, 1916. 
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The Spirit of American History. 


America ought to keep out of the war [the war in 
Europe]. She ought to keep out of this war at the 
sacrifice of everything except this single thing upon 
which her character and history are founded—her 
sense of humanity and justice. If she sacrifices that 
she has ceased to be America, she has ceased to enter- 
tain and love the traditions which have made us proud 
to be Americans, and when we go about seeking safety 
at the expense of humanity then I for one will believe 
that I have always been mistaken in what I havecon- 
ceived to be the spirit of American history._-To 
Gridiron Club, Washington, D. C., February 27, 1916. 


Transformation of War. 


Yes, there are plenty of fighting men in the United 
States, but do they know how modern war is con- 
ducted? Do they know how to guard themselves 
against diseases in the camp? Do they know what 
the discipline of organization is? Shall we send the 
whole body of these men who first volunteer to be 
butchered because they did not know how to make 
themselves immediately ready for the battlefield and 
the trench; because they did not know anything about 
the terrible vicissitudes and discipline of modern 
battle? Why, war has been transformed almost 
within the memory of men. The mere mustering of 
volunteers is not war. Mere bodies of men are not 
an army, and we have neither the men nor the equip- 
ment for the men when they are called out. It would 
take time to make an army of them—perhaps a fatal 
length of time—and it would take a long time to 
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provide them with the absolute necessities of warfare. 
America is not going to sacrifice her youth after that 
fashion.—At Des Moines, February 1, 1916. 


Jingoes and Citizenship. 


There are actually men in America who are preaching 
war, who are preaching the duty of the United States 
to do what it never would before, seek entanglements 
in the controversies which have arisen on the other 
side of the water—abandon its habitual and tradi- 
tional policy, and deliberately engage in the conflict 
which is now engulfing the rest of the world. I do 
not know what the standard of citizenship of these 
gentlemen may be. I only know that I for one can- 
not subscribe to those standards——At Des Moines, 
February 1, 1916. 


Awakened America. 


God forbid that we should be drawn into war, but if 
we should be, America would seem once more to shake 
herself out of a dream to say, “Did any man deem that 
we were asleep? Did any man deem that we had 
forgotten the traditions of America? Did any man 
deem that he could tamper with the honor or integ- 
rity of the United States?” and in the great voice of 
national enthusiasm which would be raised, all the 
world would stand once more thrilled to hear the voice 
of the New World asserting the standards of justice 
and liberty—To Women’s National Service Camp, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1916. 
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Civilization Versus War. 


Civilization does not rest upon war. It rests upon 
peace, it rests upon those things which men achieve 
by codperation and mutual interest in one another. 
It does not flourish in the soil of hostility and antag- 
onism, and a world war is a war in the presence of 
which civilization holds its breath and wonders if it 
will itself survive-——To Women’s National Service 
Camp, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1916. 


United States Wants Nothing by War. 


There is nothing that the United States wants that 
it has to get by war, but there are a great many 
things that the United States has to do. It has to 
see that its life is not interfered with by anybody else 
who wants something.—West Point Speech, June 18, 
1916. 


America Not a Bully. 


Iam an American, but I do not believe that any of us 
loves a blustering nationality, a nationality with a 
chip on its shoulder, a nationality with its elbows out 
and its swagger on. We love that quiet, self-respect- 
ing, unconquerable spirit which does not strike until 
it is necessary, and then strikes to conquer.—W est 
Point Speech, June 18, 1916. 
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The New Day 


T LAST a vision has been us vouchsafed of our 
A lifeasa whole. Wesee the bad with the good, 
the debased and decadent with the sound 
and vital. With this vision we approach new affairs. 
Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to 
correct the evil without impairing the good, to purify 
and humanize every process of our common life with- 
out weakening or sentimentalizingit. . . . 


We have itemized with some degree of particularity 
the things that ought to be altered and here are some 
of the chief items: a tariff which cuts us off from our 
proper part in the commerce of the world, violates 
the just principles of taxation, and makes the Govern- 
ment a facile instrument in the hands of private 
interests; a banking and currency system based upon 
the necessity of the Government to sell its bonds fifty 
years ago and perfectly adapted to concentrating cash 
and restricting credits; an industrial system which, 
take it on all its sides, financial as well as administra- 
tive, holds capital in leading strings, restricts the 
liberties and limits the opportunities of labor and ex- 
ploits without renewing or conserving the natural 
resources of the country; a body of agricultural activ- 
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ities never yet given the efficiency of great business 
undertakings or served as it should be through the 
instrumentality of science taken directly to the farm, 
or afforded the facilities of credit best suited to its 
practical needs; watercourses undeveloped, waste 
places unreclaimed, forests untended, fast disappear- 
ing without plan or prospect of renewal, unregarded 
waste heaps at every mine. We have studied, as 
perhaps no other nation has, the most effective means 
of production, but we have not studied cost or econ- 
omy as we should either as organizers of industry, as 
statesmen, orasindividuals. . . . 

Nor have we studied and perfected the means by 
which government may be put at the service of hu- 
manity, in safeguarding the health of the Nation, the 
health of its men and its women and its children, as 
well as their rights in the struggle for existence. This 
is no sentimental duty. The firm basis of govern- 
ment is justice, not pity. These are matters of justice. 
There can be no equality of opportunity, the first 
essential of justice in the body politic, if men and 
women and children be not shielded in their lives, 
their very vitality, from the consequences of great 
industrial and social processes which they cannot 
alter or singly cope with. Society must see to it 
that it does not itself crush or weaken or damage its 
own constituent parts. The first duty of law is to 
keep sound the society it serves. Sanitary laws, pure 
food laws, and laws determining conditions of labor 
which individuals are powerless to determine for 
themselves are intimate parts of the very business of 
justice and legal efficiency. . . . 
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This is the high enterprise of the new day: To lift 
everything that concerns our life as a Nation to the 
light that shines from the hearthfire of every man’s 
conscience and vision of the right. It is inconceivable 
that we should do this as partisans; it is inconceivable 
that we should do it in ignorance of the facts as they 
are or in blind haste. We shall restore, not destroy. 
We shall deal with our economic system as it is and 
as it may be modified, not as it might be if we had a 
clean sheet of paper to write upon; and step by step 
we shall make it what it should be, in the spirit of 
those who question their own wisdom and seek counsel 
and knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the 
excitement of excursions whither they cannot tell. 
Justice, and only justice, shall always be our 
MGrkO; «  %« 


This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. 
Here muster, not the forces of party, but the forces 
of humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s lives 
hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon us to 
say what we will do. Who shall live up to the great 
trust? Who dares fail to try? J summon all honest 
men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my 
side. God helping me, I will not fail them, if they 
will but counsel and sustain me! 


The Adopted Citizen 


OU have just taken an oath of allegiance to 
y the United States. Ofallegiance to whom? Of 
allegiance to no one, unless it be God. Certainly 
not of allegiance to those who temporarily represent 
this great Government. You have taken an oath of 
allegiance to a great ideal, to a great body of prin- 
ciples, to a great hope of the human race. 
You have said, ‘‘We are going to America, not only 
to earn a living, not only to seek the things which it 
was more difficult to obtain where we were born, but 
to help forward the great enterprises of the human 
spirit—to let men know that everywhere in the world 
there are men who will cross strange oceans and go 
where a speech is spoken which is alien to them, know- 
ing that, whatever the speech, there is but one longing 
and utterance of the human heart, and that is for 
liberty and justice.” 
And while you bring all countries with you, you come 
with a purpose of leaving all other countries behind 
you—bringing what is best of their spirit, but not 
looking over your shoulders and seeking to perpetuate 
what you intended to leave behind in them. 
I certainly would not be one even to suggest that a 
man cease to love the home of his birth and the nation 
of his origin—these things are very sacred and ought 
212 
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not to be put out of our hearts—but it is one thing to 
love the place where you were born and it is another 
thing to dedicate yourself to the place to which you 
go. You cannot dedicate yourself to America unless 
you become in every respect and with every purpose of 
your will thorough Americans. You cannot become 
thorough Americans if you think of yourselves in 
groups. America does not consist of groups. A man 
who thinks of himself as belonging to a particular na- 
tional group in America has not yet become an Amer- 
ican; and the man who goes among you to trade upon 
your nationality is no worthy son to live under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

My urgent advice to you would be not only always 
to think first of America, but always also to think 
first of humanity. You do not love humanity if you 
seek to divide humanity into jealous camps. Hu- 
manity can be welded together only by love, by sym- 
pathy, by justice, not by jealousy and hatred. I am 
sorry for the man who seeks to make personal capital 
out of the passions of his fellowmen. He has lost 
the touch and ideal of America, for America was 
created to unite mankind by those passions which 
lift, and not by the passions which separate and de- 
base. 

We came to America, either ourselves or in the persons 
of our ancestors, to better the ideals of men; to make 
them see finer things than they had seen before; to 
get rid of things that divide, and to make sure of the 
things that unite. 

It was but a historical accident, no doubt, that this 
great country was called “the United States,’ and 
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yet I am very thankful that it has the word “united” 
in its title, and the man who seeks to divide man 
from man, group from group, interest from interest, 
in the United States is striking at its very heart. 

It is a very interesting circumstance to me, in think- 
ing of those of you who have just sworn allegiance to 
this great Government, that you were drawn across 
the ocean by some beckoning finger of hope, by some 
belief, by some vision of a new kind of justice, by some 
expectation of a better kind of life. No doubt you 
have been disappointed in some of us. Some of 
us are very disappointing. No doubt you have found 
that justice in the United States goes only with a 
pure heart and a right purpose, as it does everywhere 
else in the world. No doubt what you have found 
here didn’t seem touched for you, after all, with the 
complete beauty of the ideal which you had conceived 
beforehand. But remember this: if we had grown 
at all poor in the ideal, you brought some of it with 
you. A man does not go out to seek the thing that 
is not in him. A man does not hope for the thing 
that he does not believe in, and if some of us have 
forgotten what America believed in, you, at any rate, 
imported in your own hearts a renewal of the belief. 
That is the reason that I for one make you welcome. 
If I have in any degree forgotten what America was 
intended for, I will thank God if you will remind me. 
I was born in America. 

You dreamed dreams of what America was to be, 
and I hope you brought the dreams with you. No 
man that does not see visions will ever realize any 
high hope or undertake any high enterprise. Just 
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because you brought dreams with you, America is 
more likely to realize the dreams such as you have 
brought. You are enriching us, if you came expect- 
ing us to be better than we are. See, my friends, 
what that means: it means that Americans must 
have a consciousness different from the consciousness 
of every other nation in the world. I am not saying 
this with even the slightest thought of criticism of 
other nations. You know how it is witha family. A 
family gets centred on itself if it is not careful, and is 
less interested in the neighbors than it is in its own 
members. Soa nation that is not constantly renewed 
out of new sources is apt to have the narrowness and 
prejudice of a family; whereas, America must have 
this consciousness that on all sides it touches elbows 
and touches hearts with all the nations of mankind. 
The example of America must be the example not 
merely of peace because it will not fight, but of peace 
because peace is the healing and elevating influence of 
the world, and strife is not. 

You come into this great Nation voluntarily seeking 
something that we have to give, and’all that we have 
to give is this: We cannot exempt you from work. 
No man is exempt from work anywhere in the world, 
We cannot exempt you from the strife and the heart- 
breaking burden of the struggle of the day—that is 
common to mankind everywhere. We cannot exempt 
you from the loads that you must carry; we can only 
make them light by;the spirit in which they are carried. 
That is the spirit of hope. It is the spirit of liberty 
it is the spirit of justice. 

When I was asked, therefore, by the Mayor and the 
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committee that accompanied him to come up from 
Washington to meet this great company of newly 
admitted citizens, I could not decline the invitation. 
I ought not to be away from Washington, and yet I 
feel that it has renewed my spirit as an American to be 
here. In Washington men tell you so many things every 
day that are not so, and I like to come and stand in 
the presence of a great body of my fellow-citizens, 
whether they have been fellow-citizens a long time 
or a short time, and drink, as it were, out of the com- 
mon fountains with them and go back feeling what you 
have so generously given me—the sense of your support 
and of the living vitality in your hearts of the great 
ideals which have made America the hope of the 
world.—T naturalized citizens, Philadelphia, May 10, 
1915. 


Duty and Service 


UTY is not an uncommon thing, gentlemen. 
Men are performing it in the ordinary walks 
of life all around us all the time, and they are 

making great sacrifices to perform it. What gives 
men like these peculiar distinction is not merely that 
they did their duty, but that their duty had nothing 
to do with them or with their own personal and 
peculiar interests. They did not give their lives for 
themselves; they gave their lives for us because we 
called upon them as a nation to perform an unex- 
pected duty. That is the way in which men grow 
distinguished, and that is the only way—by serving 
somebody else than themselves. And what greater 
thing could you serve than a nation such as this we 
love and are proud of. : 

War, gentlemen, is only a sort of dramatic represen- 
tation—a sort of dramatic symbol of a thousand forms 
of duty. I never went into battle, I never was under 
fire, but I fancy that there are some things just as 
hard to do as to go under fire. I fancy that it is just 
as hard to do your duty when men are sneering at 
you as when they are shooting at you. When they 
shoot at you they can only take your natural life; when 
they sneer at you they can wound your living heart. 
And men who are brave enough, steadfast enough, 
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steady in their principles enough to go about their 
duty with regard to their fellowmen, no matter whe- 
ther there are hisses or cheers—men who can do what 
Rudyard Kipling in one of his poems wrote: 


“Meet with triumph and disaster, and treat those two im- 
postors just the same—” 


these are men of which a nation may be proud. 
Morally speaking, disaster and triumph are impostors. 
The cheers of the moment are not what a man ought 
to think about, but the verdict of his conscience and 
of the consciences of mankind. So when I look at 
you I feel as if I also, and we all, were enlisted men— 
not enlisted in your particular branch of the service, 
but enlisted to serve the country, no matter what may 
come, even though we may sacrifice our lives in the 
arduous endeavor. We are expected to put the ut- 
most energy of every power that we have into the 
service of our fellowmen, never Sparing ourselves, not 
condescending to think of what is going to happen 
to ourselves, but ready, if need be, to go to the utter 
length of complete self-sacrifice. As I stand and look 
at you to-day and think of those spirits that have gone 
from us I know that the road is clearer for the future, 
These boys have shown us the way, and it is easier 
to walk on it because they have gone before and shown 
us how. May God grant to all of us that vision of 
patriotic service which here, in solemnity and grief and 
pride, is borne in upon our hearts and consciences.— 
Tribute to Vera Cruz dead at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
May 11, 1914, 


Gettysburg Fifty Years After 


OOK around you upon the field of Gettys- 
\[p burg! Picture the array, the fierce heats and 
agony of battle, column hurled against col- 

umn, battery bellowing to battery! Valor? Yes! 
Greater no man shall see in war; and self-sacrifice, and 
loss to the uttermost; the high recklessness of exalted 
devotion which does not count the cost. Weare made 
by these tragic, epic things to know what it costs to 
make a nation—the blood and sacrifice of multitudes 
of unknown men lifted to a great stature in the view of 
all generations by knowing no limit to their manly 
willingness to serve. In armies thus marshalled from 
the ranks of free men you will see, as it were, a nation 
embattled, the leaders and the led, and may know, if 
you will, how little except in form its action differs 
in days of peace from its action in days of war. i 
I have in my mind another host whom these set free 
of civil strife in order that they might work out in 
days of peace and settled order the life of a great na- 
tion. That host is the people themselves, the great 
and the small, without class or difference of kind or 
race or origin; and undivided in interest, if we have 
but the vision to guide and direct them and order their 
lives aright in what we do. Our constitutions are 
their articles of enlistment. The orders of the day 
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are the laws upon our statute books. What we strive 
for is their freedom, their right to lift themselves from 
day to day and behold the things they have hoped for, 
and so make way for still better days for those whom 
they love who are to come after them. The recruits 
are the little children crowding in. The quarter- 
master’s stores are in the mines and forests and fields, 
in the shops and factories. Every day something 
must be done to push the campaign forward; and it 
must be done by plan and with an eye to some great 
destiny. How shall we hold such thoughts in our 
hearts and not be moved? I would not have you live 
even to-day wholly in the past, but would wish to 
stand with you in the light that streams upon us now 
out of that great day gone by. 

Here is the nation God has builded by our hands. 
What shall we do with it? Who stands ready to act 
again and always in the spirit of this day of reunion 
and hope and patriotic fervor? The day of our coun- 
try’s life has but broadened into morning. Do not 
put uniforms by. Put the harness of the present on. 
Lift your eyes to the great tracts of life yet to be con- 
quered in the interest of righteous peace, of that 
prosperity which lies in a people’s hearts and outlasts 
all wars and errors of men. Come, let us be comrades 
and soldiers yet to serve our fellowmen in quiet 
counsel, where the blare of trumpets is neither heard 
nor heeded, and where the things are done which make 
blessed the nations of the world in peace and righteous- 
ness and love.—Gettysburg, July 4, 1913. 


THE END 
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